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DOLORES. 



CHAPTER I. 



IN THE BOW. 



T T is the first week in May, the weather 
-*- is bright and June-like, and the Lon- 
don season has commenced in good earnest. 
The Row is sufficiently full to be pleasant 
— ^there is not the disagreeable crowding 
you get later on, when the mass of, for 
the most part, tawdrily got-up humanity 
seethes up and down the narrow path, 
treading on each other's toes and gowns, 
proceeding at about the same pace they 
would out of a crowded church — some 
VOL. in. ^ 



2 DOLOEES. 

gusliing, some with sickly smiles, some 
with hot-faced, weary discontent* 

But this warm May morning the as- 
semblage is quite of the elite. There are 
some charming toilettes ; dresses and com- 
plexions look fresh ; the fair Amazons glow 
with the flush of their healthful exercise ; 
the horses are gay and full of spirit ; and 
as for the . men, they are about as good- 
looking, well-dressed a lot as England can 
produce, and I defy any other country in 
the world to match them. Everything and 
everyone looks so bright and well and 
cheery this morning, it is a very difficult 
matter to believe they are not all as gay 
and light-hearted as they look; but we, 
who know the world, and are behind the 
scenes, are well aware what the gay mask 
hides. Some of them may be pleased and 
amused, even happy, but with the majority, 
behind the smile there lurks, if not a heart- 
ache, stiU an unfiUed want, a yearning after 
something that is not *' vanity and vexa- 
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tion of spirit." Still the faces smile, the 
voices are cheery, and the scene is bright 
enough to take in the outside public. 

There is a girl of about sixteen standing 
by the rails, utterly absorbed in contem- 
plating the gay scene. She has nothing 
to do with the story, and you, reader, if 
you had seen her, would not have remarked 
her in any way, but we, whose business it 
is to try to beguile your idle hours, have 
to go about with our eyes open, and con- 
cern ourselves with things and people you 
would not take the trouble to remark ; and 
then, you know, we are thought-readers, 
and have the gift of divining what people 
are thinking about. So it comes that I 
sit for some half an hour watching this 
girl, and seeming to read her heart, and in 
my own way to be answering her thoughts. 
But if this seems tedious, the gentle reader 
has only to turn over a few pages, and get 
back to the story, should it be so fortunate 
as to interest him. But I cannot part 

b2 
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company from my humble little Wend just 
yet. I see in her so much more than ap- 
pears on the surface ; in her eyes I read 
ambition, impatience of her humble sphere, 
and such a craving after the happiness she 
imagines she sees before her. She is 
thinking enviously and longingly how in- 
tensely happy all these elegant, well- 
dressed people must be ; she is painfully 
conscious of her own poor, cheap, unfash- 
ionable clothes, her ill-made boots, the 
loutish young fellow who is her companion, 
and she thinks, only to be one of these 
ladies — only to be beautifully dressed, and 
surrounded by handsome, distinguished- 
looking men, must be heaven upon earth. 
She wonders bitterly in her heart why her 
lot in life should be so hardly different — 
why she, yearning after all these enviable 
things, should be shut out from them? 
She does not dream — ^how should she ? — 
that in all this gay bright throng there is, 
perhaps, not one really happy, contented 
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heart. She does not know — how should 
she ? — ^that these beings of another world 
.from hers suffer as much from being 
" bored " as poor people do from want, and 
misery, and privation. Ennui is as much 
the curse of the upper ranks of society as 
poverty is of the lower. I hardly know 
which is hardest to bear, the hunger of the 
body or the hunger of the heart — that 
perpetual weariness, perpetual desire of 
amusement, perpetual striving to get out 
of themselves. Nine-tenths of the time 
the whirl of gaiety they fling themselves 
into doesn't amuse them, and yet without 
it they would be utterly, hopelessly wretch- 
ed. Half an hour's amusement, excite- 
ment, pleasure, will probably be followed 
by the reaction of weariness or morbid dis- 
content. If they have enjoyed a little, 
they want always to enjoy. It seems hard, 
shameful, cruel that the world should paint 
life in such fair colours one moment, to 
blur them into dull drabs and greys the 
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next. My lady in her dainty boudoir is 
dull and cross and vexed because she has 
caught cold, and her doctor has forbidden . 
her to go out in the evening until she has 
lost it ; and so she sits and frets and chafes, 
thinking herself the most ill-used, unhappy 
mortal, because she is missing four or five 
entertainments, that probably would not 
have amused her, and forgets that there 
are in this very city many as young as she 
who are stretched on beds of sickness and 
suffering — some who, perchance, will never 
walk abroad in God's fair sunshine again. 
Why can't we bring ourselves to look at the 
iJright side of things, and be thankful for 
all the blessings we have, instead of being 
discontented, and longing for the grapes 
that grow out of our reach ? Well for us 
if we could emulate Reynard's sagacity, 
and call them sour, instead of longing and 
striving after them, and fancying them ten 
times sweeter than they are. You see 
women, pretty, admired, fashionable, and 
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you, who perhaps don't possess these at- 
tributes, think they ought to be immensely 
happy and contented. Are they ? Not a 
bit more, perhaps not half so much as you, 
my friend. Why ? Because the more you 
have of the good things of this world, the 
more you want, and the less it is in their 
power to satisfy you. Oh ! hard, if just 
dispensation ! And perhaps of all-unsatisfy- 
ing, heart-breaking, spirit-wearing things 
in the world, perpetual pleasure-seeking 
is the most stale, flat, and unprofitable. 
Have not nearly all the happiest moments 
of our lives been those in which we did not 
preconcert our pleasure; and have not 
nearly all those plans from which we 
promised ourselves great enjoyment, turned 
out lamentable failures ? So with the 
pretty, charming women of the world— 
you see them bright, gay, admired, ergo they 
must be happy ; and none but themselves 
know what failures, what disappointments, 
what mortifications have gone to initiate 
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them into the world-known fact, that " all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit." » 

Well, my poor little girl with the wistful 
eyes and the dusty boots, come with me a 
moment, and, I will put you behind the 
poor shabby garish scenes that look like 
fairy-land from your front view. You see 
all these pretty, fashionable, elegant wo- 
men, occupying a quarter of a mile of 
chairs, or moving languidly up and down, 
for the better display of their toilettes — 
you'll be very much surprised to hear that 
nine out of ten are quite as discontented as 
you r.re, and some a great deal more so. 
You see this lovely woman in the satin and 
lace, with fair hair, tapping a dainty little 
impatient foot on the shelly gravel. Super- 
ficial observer that you are, you only see 
that she is beautiful, well-dressed, and 
talking and laughing to two good-looking 
men ; really she is so vexed and mortified 
she could cry, because she made a rendez- 
vous with that fair, long-moustached man 
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five chairs lower down, and he has been 
sitting for the last half hour talking to that 
piquante brunette, seeming very happy 
indeed, without any sign that he remembers 
his appointment. 

Well, here is another, radiant with smiles, 
you say — ah! but you can't read faces. 
She has the reputation of being a good 
deal admired, and is never happy unless 
surrounded by a group of men, because 
she knows that men are like sheep, and 
always run in a flock, particularly after a 
woman ; and this morning there is only one 
man talking to her, and he no one in par- 
ticular, so that rather effusive smile and 
manner are to prevent any one discovering 
how really vexed and mortified she feels. 
And so on. 

This one is disappointed because she 
has no one at all to talk to ; the next be- 
cause the man she sat out with at a ball 
last night, and who seemed so epris^ has 
not come up to speak to her; the next 
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because a very plain, badly-dressed friend 
from the countiy has taken the chair beside 
her, to have a long chat, thereby displacing 
the good-looking young Guardsman who 
had so much to say to her ; another be- 
cause a fair acquaintance has asked her 
with charming malice if she is going to the 
Duchess's to-morrow, and seems so surprised 
when she answers in the negative ; another 
because she feels her new bonnet is not 
becoming ; another because she has quar- 
relled with her lover ; another because she 
has had her milliner's bill, and bad as she 
expected it to be, had no conception it 
would prove so startling ! How on earth 
is she to tell her husband ? 

Well, you give up the women — ^you allow 
they are dissatisfied, and with some rea- 
son; but the men, they look so gay, so 
debonnaire — or if not that, at all events so 
supremely indifferent and unimpression- 
able. But they are worse off than the 
women — oh ! much more hlasi^ much more 
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bored I The season's an awful bore, th^ 
Row's an awful bore; it's an awful bore 
for a man to be kicking his heels about 
here, and dancing attendance on a lot of 
women — ^they don't feel fit this morning ; 
or they've got a lawyer's letter about that 

d d bill they were fool enough to back 

for Blank ; the horse they were so sweet 
upon has gone all wrong; the woman 
they're fond* of has turned them over for 
that little beast with his confounded 
money ; they can't get any more leave ; or, 
oh ! commonest and most irritating worry of 
all these good-looking, well-got-up young 
fellows, they are " hard-up." 

'^ There is no end, no limit, measure, bound, 
In that word^s death.^' 

It means getting deeper into the hands 
of the Jews ; it means sending their horses 
to Tattersall's ; it means selling out of the 
regiment they're so proud of, because they 
can't get the money to buy their next step, 
or because the time has come when they 
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can't stave off their creditors any longer ; 
it means to some, binding themselves for 
life to a woman with whom they haven't 
one sympathy in common, to others exile, 
if only temporary, from all they care for ; 
it means vexation, wony. ceaseless, per- 
petual, unrelenting. They may look ever 
so cheery, and laugh ever so heartily, these 
dashing young fellows, but no one on this 
earth, whatever we hear to the contrary, 
can be really unconcerned at the thought 
that he is in debt which he does not see the 
way clear to shake off without dishonour. 
And so you see, little girl, if you'll take 
my word for it, that the brilliant, envied 
beings who for the most part compose this 
gay throng, don't all wear heartsease in their 
breasts. I daresay, though, if they only 
realised the pain and suffering, the agony 

ft 

and want that is going on day and night 
around them in the great pitiless world, 
they would be a little ashamed of their 
peevish discontent and ennui. K you, Ma- 
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dame, rich, good-looking, admired, could 
realise the dull, forlorn, loveless life of some 
of your poor sisters— say, for instance, of a 
teacher in a girl's school, of some invalid's 
companion, some poor cripple or deformed 
creature who never in this world had a look 
of love or admiration, but instead perhaps 
a shuddering averted glance. You see vice^ 
squalor, wretchedness sometimes, when you 
drive through a by-street, leaning back in 
your well-stuffed carriage ; or often enough. 
Heaven knows ! in our broad thoroughfares, 
there are poor drabs of women, with all 
beauty and loveableness seamed and dis- 
torted out of their rugged faces. Who 
made you to differ from them ? — ^you might 
have been in their place and they in yours. 
Do you know, as you frivolously toss away 
your guineas for something you don't want, 
that there are people starving for want of 
bread — poor, cheap, common bread ? Do 
you know there are women watching the 
poor, emaciated frames of the children or 
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9 

the men they love, heart-broken because 
they have not that little wherewithal to 
keep the poor body and soul together, or 
to minister some smaU comfort to the dying 
dear one? You have a down bed to lie 
upon, a soft carriage to ride in, luxurious 
food to eat, beautiful clothes to wear, how, 
think you, would you make the poor, suf- 
fering, hungry toilers understand your 
discontent, your imaginary grievances, your 
ennui? Fancy if you only realised that 
there are people in the world whose idea of 
Heaven is ** always to have enough to eat J' 

Throw the book down — it is dull, weari- 
some, stupid ; you don't want unpleasant 
thoughts put into your head, you want to 
be amused. I have done with my shabby, 
ambitious little friend, and the thoughts 
she has brought crowding to my brain, and 
am ready to go back to my story. 

Milly and Dolores are both of the com- 
pany this morning; both look charming, 
both are smiling, and yet I fancy neither 
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is quite happy in her mind. Dolores would 
so supremely enjoy this new life that has 
opened upon her had she only Guy by her 
side, but she has never once seen him during 
the fortnight that has elapsed since her 
arrival in England. He writes kind letters, 
but has scarcely once mentioned his mother, 
or alluded to her going to Wentwprth ; and 
though she writes nearly every day, and 
entreats him to come to her in London, and 
tells him the only thing she wants to make 
her quite happy is his presence, he has 
always put her off with excuses about his 
affairs, and the 2^ttention they require after 
so long an absence. Poor child, the bitter 
is already well mixed with the sweet ; the fu- 
ture that had seemed so fair is growing over- 
cast, and she has said to herself more than 
once, " Oh why did I ever see him again I 
I had forgotten him, and was so happy with 
Philip and Mary." She cannot help seeing 
the truth — his mother is displeased, and will 
not invite her to Wentworth; and she knows, 
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oh ! she is quite sure, that the reason On j 
does not come to her in London is that he 
cannot trust himself in the presence of Mrs. 
Charteris. To be jealous of a woman who 
is married ! Dolores cannot realise it to 
herself and yet she is bitterly jealous — so 
jealous that sometimes she hates UjUy. 
Captain Charteris is demoted to her, insists 
on driying her in his phaeton, speaks to 
her always in his caressing voice, and it 
gives her a wicked secret pleasure to feel 
that she can make WSlj suffer the tortures 
she has inflicted upon her. For jealousy 
is a hateful thing, and triumphs over every 
good and pure feeling. MOly knows she 
cannot bear it much longer — she feels she 
owes Guy something — ^for his sake she has 
been unvaryingly kind to Dolores, but now 
that Adrian pays her this marked attention, 
and seems to take so much pleasure in her 
society — even though she knows that Do- 
lores cares for no one in the world but Guy, 
just as Dolores knows Milly is utterly and 
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solely devoted toiler husband — ^yet the girVs 
presence has become intolerable to her, and 
it is only the urgent entreaties of Guy to 
keep her until his mother grows into a 
better frame of mind, that prevents her 
writing to him that he must absolutely 
come and take her back with him to Went- 
worth. 
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CHAPTER n. 



AN INTBODUOTION. 



DOLORES still wears slight moumiiig 
for her mother, whose comparatively 
recent death is an excuse for her not going 
to balls or dinners ; but she sees plenty of 
society at Milly's house, in the Park, and at 
the Opera, and has been introduced already 
to many of Guy's friends, 

" She is a great success," Adrian writes 
to his brother — " in fact, if you don't come 
back soon, I think some bigger swell will 
cut you out. Horton is immensely taken 
with her ; and his old mothei* was asking 
me yesterday why you did not take more 
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care of such a prize ? I told her ladyship 
that you were perfectly satisfied as long as 
she was under my respectable guardianship; 
at which she tapped me with her fan in her 
stupid old way, and said she did not con- 
sider me a suitable guardian for a pretty 
girl, and asked how my wife liked her. Of 
course I replied immensely ; but in my own 
mind I don't think there is much love lost 
between the two. And I know Milly has 
been infernally cross with me lately, though 
she treats your future as if she was devoted 
to her. 

" What humbugs women are I By Jove I 
it would take a clever fellow to understand 
them. I don't; and I've seen a little of 
them, too. Apropos of that, imagine to 

yourself that Lady B has gone off with 

that old wretch Y , with his wig and 

stays, and not a sixpence. Mrs. S , 

they say, doesn't care twopence about 
Charlie, as nice and good-looking a fellow 
as ever breathed, and is head over ears in 

c2 
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love with that red-headed brute, Q , in 

the Foreign OflSce, 

**But about Dolores — everyone likes her 
— the women too — they won't long ; and 
no unpleasant questions have been asked. 
I believe Mrs. Yivian was rather inquisitive, 
but, as you know, Milly is a deuced clever 
woman, whatever else she may not be, and 
she made it all right there. The only 
thing people seem to think is, that it is a 
little odd you are never with her ; and I 
have to make excuses about business mat- 
ters, and our mother not liking to spare 
you. However, that won't go down much 
longer; and people will soon begin to 
talk — ^you know pretty well how they do. 
It's a confounded bore my lady taking it so 
badly ; but I thought she would ; and of 
course she won't care about turning out of 
Wentworth. I must write, and give a 
flaming account of Dolores to her. She 
has never once mentioned her in her letters 
to me or Milly since we returned. I fancy 
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the girl must be hurt at your behaviour, 
although she laughs and talks with every- 
body who comes up to her ; and upon my 
soul, Guy, I really don't think you're be- 
having particularly well to her. I know if 
a girl was as fond of me as she seems of 
you, and such a pretty girl too, I don't 
think I could treat her in the way you're 
doing," 

Guy's lip curls a little as he reads this, 
he flings the letter on one side, but pre- 
sently takes it up again, and reads it twice 
over very slowly. 

"Yes," he says presently, to himself, "it 
can't go on much longer like this — my 
mother and I must come to some under- 
standing. M don't think there is much 
love lost between the two ' " ( taking 
Adrian's letter up again, and reading). 
'^ ' I know Milly has been infernally 
cross with me lately.' Yes, I suppose 
Adrian is exercising his f(xscinations " (con- 
temptuously) "on Dolores, and Milly is 
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miserable. What a selfish brute I am! 
Well, I will delay no longer — ^it shall all 
be settled one way or the other this morn- 
ing. Poor mother ! — God knows I would 
be the last to make her unhappy ; but my 
first duty now is to the girl who is to be 
my wife." 

Since the evening of his arrival, the 
subject has never once been alluded to 
between Lady Wentworth and her son. 
She has waited for him to speak, and he 
has not felt the courage or inclination. 
All day he has been employed riding or 
walking about with his bailiff, and at night 
the conversation has turned almost entirely 
upon the events of the day, or on his 
travels. But this morning, when break- 
fast is over, he says, 

** Mother, may I come to your room 
presently ? I want to talk to you." 

His face is pale and a little stem, and 
her cheek blanches somewhat as she an- 
swers, 
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" By all means, my dear — ^you know I 
am always at your disposal." 

When lie joins her, she is sitting in her 
usual place near the window, her tapestry- 
work in her hands, which tremble a little, 
although her face is composed. Guy takes 
one or two turns in the room, and then, 
coming up suddenly, sits down by his mo- 
ther, and takes her hand. 

" Mother, I think you know I would not 
willingly vex or pain you," he says, plead- 
ingly* 

Lady Wentworth's lip trembles, but her 
face is cold and rigid ; she does not reply. 

"You know," he went on, earnestly, " I 
have asked — asked Dolores to marry me, 
and there is no drawing back now, even if 
I wished it," (hesitating,) " which I most 
certainly do not." 

*• Why did you ask her ?" says his mo- 
ther, turning suddenly upon him — "why 
bring disgrace upon your family for a girl 
you do not love? Nay, you need not in- 
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termpt me — joa dj moi love ber; if yon 
did, woald joa hxre been heie a fortniglift 
without once going to see ber ? Tbe dis- 
tance is not Tery greet; joa bare bad no- 
thing leaDy- to keep yon bere^ and I — ^I 
bare not attempted to prevent yon going. 

" And yet," he replies gently, ^ it v yon 
vrbo prevent my going. I bad promised 
that yon would receive her, that she should 
come here at once ; I told Milly and Adrian 
80 too; but after the way in whidi yon 
receired my first mention of her, how was 
it possible I conld ask yon to invite her 
here ? And to see her, and tell the tmth, 
or ignore what I had previonsly said — ^I 
ask you, mother, is it possible 7* 

" I cannot receive her," says Lady Went- 
worth, with angry energy ; " it is impos- 
sible. When she is your wife, if you in- 
sist on marrying her, I must of course 
treat her as her position requires, but I 
do not think " (bitterly) " we shall^ often 
meet." Then, relenting, she says, taking 
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both his hands, and with strong entreaty 
in her voice, " Guy, why do this foolish 
thing ? I do not know — I cannot imagine 
what your motive is ; but one thing I 
know, it is not love. K, as you say, she 
has no family, no friends, we can find a 
home for her; you can make her what 
compensation you please ; if she is so love- 
ly, she will soon find another husband, 
and '' 

Guy starts up in great anger, saying, 
passionately, 

"Mother, it is the first time I ever 
heard you dishonour your lips with bad 
counsel ; this is indeed unlike the mother 
whom I have loved and honoured ever 
since I was bom/' 

Lady Wentworth is abashed by her son's 
words — the first harsh ones she has ever 
heard from his lips ; but she resents the 
rebuke. 

"You will do as you please" (rising, and 
with great haughtiness), " I am prepared 
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to leave your house when you please — ^to- 
day, even/' 

'* Forgive me, mother ! ^ cries Guy, 
whose heart reproves him for having 
spoken harshly to his mother, although his 
sense of honour compelled the words. 
*' This house, you know, is yours, and will 
always be, as long as you care to live in 
it. But," (pushing her gently backinto 
her chair,) "let us talk together calmly 
and quietly over what is best to be done. 
You are quite wrong in fancying I do not 
love Dolores. She is a dear, sweet little 
girl, and I beUeve firmly that, when you 
come to know her, you will love her as a 
daughter. Adrian's wife's has done all in 
her power to make the best of what is 
bad in the matter; she might have set 
her face against it, but she has been good- 
ness itself. Adrian writes me that Dolores 
is well received. And, mother" (very ear- 
nestly), "would you spoil her future and 
mine by showing the world that you dis- 
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approve the marriage — by making them 
suspect things which they will not if you 
open your arms to her ?" 

A silence falls upon them ; it is broken 
at last by Lady Wentworth. 

" If it must be so," she says, coldly, " I 
will do what you wish — at all events, I 
wiU make no opposition, I will be present 
at your marriage, I will not let the world 
suspect my real feelings. But do not ask 
me to have her here now ; it is impossible. 
Since Milly" (eyeing him keenly) "has 
been already so kind, why should Miss 
Power not continue with her until your 
marriage ?" 

"Impossible!" (with great energy) — 
" utterly impossible !" (walking up and 
down the room with great strides.) 
. " Why impossible ?" (quietly.) 

Another pause. 

"Because" (slowly) "it makes Milly 
unhappy. Mother" (turning impetuously 
to her), " you know what Adrian is — ^you 
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know thaty without caring the least bit 
about them, he has a way of makmg love 
to every woman he meets. I believe he is 
doing so now with Dolores; and Milly** 
(with an effort) " is so devotedly fond of 
him that it half breaks her heart to see it. 
I must get her away ! For God's sake, 
mother, don't oppose the first thing I ever 
prayed of you in my life !" 

Lady Wentworth looks at him sorrow- 
fully. The ugly suspicion that had so 
smaU a shape before is growing large and 
dark. She sees the truth as &r as his 
feelings for Milly are concerned, and it 
puts every other thought out of her head. 
It is not so much the words that he has 
spoken, but the deep, intense emotion she 
reads in his eyes and mouth. It is not for 
Dolores he is entreating, but for Milly. 
She is conquered. Her mother's heart 
goes out to him in his trouble; for she 
knows too well his strong sense of honour 
to fear any wrong or harm from his un- 
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happy love. " Perhaps," she thinks, " he is 
marrying this girl to put another stronger 
bar between himself and Milly." 

There are tears in her eyes-ay, in her 
heart too— as she goes to him and puts 
her arm round his neck. 

" It shall be as you wish," she says, kiss- 
ing him. ^* I will write to my new daugh- 
ter-in-law this morning. When do you 
wish her to come ?" 

" Oh, mother, really !" he exclaims, un- 
able to realise this sudden change. '' God 
bless you ! You have taken a great load 
off my mind." 

He does not dream that she too knows 
his secret, and she would not for the world 
that he should. 

" I will telegraph that I shall be up in 
time for dinner to-night, and to-morrow — 
no, the day after — I will bring her back. 
May I, mother ?" 

"Yes, my dear. And" (kindly) "you 
need not be afraid about her reception. 
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There is no fear of her being dull here, 
either, I daresay, as you will be with her/' 

" Oh, as for that, she has been used to 
a dull life, and all this novelty is sufficient 
excitement. A thousand thanks again, 
dearest mother 1 Why, how foolish I have 
been all this time, to be afraid to speak to 
you ! If there were more mothers like 
you, I think there would be a good many 
better fellows in the world — though " 
(laughing) "that sounds rather like a 
compliment to myself, doesn't it?. But" 
(with a sigh), " heaven save the mark ! — 
that was the last thought in my mind," 

A few hours later Guy takes leave of his 
mother, and starts for town. He occupies 
the journey up with making plans for the 
future. 

" What a fool I was," he says, over and 
over again, to himself, ^ ^ to feel so certain 
that my mother would not come round ! 
I might have known better. I believe 
she's the best woman in England, bar 
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none, God bless her I Dolores will be a little 
frightened of her at first. I daresay, and 
perhaps my mother wiU be a little stiff; 
but it won't last, and I shouldn't wonder if 
she gets quite fond of her soon — she is 
always so good to anything young and 

weak. And I well, I shall take her 

about everywhere; and no doubt" (sigh- 
ing) "I shall be happy in seeing her 
happy. Perhaps she won't think so much 
of me now she has seen other men. I 
hope to heaven she hasn't fallen in love 
with Adrian, for it seems as if no woman 
can resist him. What the deuce do they 
see in him, except his good-looking face ? 
They must find him out pretty soon, but 
that doesn't seem to make any difference." 
Guy isn't the first man in the world who 
has been utterly at a loss to see the attrac- 
tions a man of whom he does not think 
much himself has for women, just as there 
are women wbo find it impossible to ac- 
count for the charm a member of their own 
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sex, in whom they see so little, exercises 
oyer the minds of men. There are men 
whom all other men admire, and saj, 
'^Now, if I were a woman, that's the 
fellow I should fall in love with;" but 
these are not generally the men for whom 
women care. And there are a few women 
universally admired by their own sex who 
rarely make any very great impression on 
men. 

Guy arranges in his own mind that the 
marriage shall take place very soon. It is 
now May ; well, by the end of June at 
latest. And then they will go off in the 
yacht to Norway, and be back again in 
time for partridge-shooting, when they will 
have a large party at Wentworth. 

This happens to be the very day of which 
I have spoken, when MiUy and Dolores are 
sitting in the Row, neither very happy at 
heart, though their faces are smiling ; and 
we will take our privilege of putting the 
clock back a few hours, and join them 
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once more. At this moment Lord Heron- 
mere comes up to Milly. He is a fair, 
good-looking boy, a first cousin of Guy and 
Adrian, tlie son of one of Lady Wentwortli's 
sisters, and he and Milly are great friends. 

" Oh ! Mrs. Oharteris,'* he says, coming 
up eagerly, with an unmistakeably pleased 
smile, "Tm so awfully glad to see you 
again I What an age since we met I 
Where have you been hiding all this 
timer 

"In very public places," she answers, 
laughing. " But, first " (in a low voice), 
" let me introduce you to your new 
cousin." 

The young fellow ducks his hat, and as 
his eyes light on Dolores, they say, unmis* 
takeably, " By Jove I what a pretty girl 1" 

Now, with one exception, Milly is the 
least jealous woman in the world. No one 
is so kind and sympathetic with yoimg girls* 
She likes to tee them admired. She enjojrs 
their freshness and pleasure in the things 
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that she too likes, although she knows 
they are hollow, and no one in the world 
ever heard her say a word to the detriment 
or detraction of any girl living. She is 
pleased that everyone should admire Dolo- 
res, save and except one man, and with her 
kind heart, and ready admiration of every- 
thing young and fair, she would be the 
first to love and admire Dolores, if Adrian 
had not had the same inclination. But he 
is not here this morning ; Colonel Brooke 
is in attendance, and when she reads young 
Heronmere's admiration in his face, she is 
well pleased. 

" I haven't very long come ofE Guard,*' he 
continues, standing before them in the 
attitude of the young British soldier, with 
his hands crossed upon the umbrella which 
supports his weight. " Awful hard work, 
the defence of one's country. Perhaps 
Miss Power might like to come down and 
see the Guard mounting one morning ? It's 
too early for you, I know, but she looks as 
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if she was in the habit of going to bed and 
getting Tip early. Beauty-sleep, and all 
that kind of thing, you know !" 

"Thank you," says Milly, laughing. 
" And I daresay, when I have explained to 
Miss Power the charms of standing in a 
flagged yard for twenty minutes, and 
undergoing the concentrated fire from the 
hundred pairs of eyes of your scarlet giants, 
she will be very happy to accept your invi- 
tation !" 

^* Now, Mrs. Charteris, don't be so down 
on a fellow, I only meant to be civil, you 
know; and, by Jove! Tm forgetting my 
message all this time, I went round to 
your place as soon as I got my uniform off, 
to ask you, with my mother's love, if you 
would all come round and lunch after the 
Park ? She only came to town, you know, 
the day before yesterday, and would have 
called or written, but — ^but I forget why — 
but she particularly wants you to come, and 
you will, won't you ?" 

d2 
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*• Yes, I think we shall be yery glad, and** 
(aside) "I want your mother to see Dolores.'' 

" Dolores^ (sotto voce)^ " whatajoUy name! 
At least, it isn't exactly jolly, is it ? Means 
something rather the other way, doesn't it ? 
Yes, my mother wants to see her tremend. 
ously, and I think shell like her immensely. 
Tm sure I shall " (dropping into the chair 
beside Milly, that some one has just va- 
cated). " I think Guy's a lucky fellow. I 
^ don't know when Tve seen such a pretiy 
girl ! And what a charming way she has 
of speaking — half foreign it sounds ! Is 
she English? — and where did Guy meet 
her ? Do tell me all about it." 

So for the fiftieth time Milly tells the 
stereotyped story ; and that being ended, 
pronounces it time to be going. 

" Colonel Brooke, I know you'll do some- 
thing for me," she says, leaning forward to 
speak to him. " We are going to lunch 
with Lady Heronmere, and I have not 
time to go home first. Will you look in 
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on your way to your Club, and leave word 
for Adrian where we are, and that he is to 
join us, if he has time. And please tell them 
to send the open carriage for us at half- 
past three/' 

Colonel Brooke accepts the commission, 
but young Heronmere interposes, with a 
deference he would not feel for anyone but 
his superior oflficer. 

** But, Colonel Brooke, won't you come 
too ? My mother will be so awfully glad,, 
you know ; and if youTl take charge of the 
ladies, TU run round myself in a minute, 
and leave the message." 

But Colonel Brooke excuses himself, 
and so the three proceed to Lady Heron- 
mere's house in Park Lane. MiUy is won- 
dering what Guy's aunt will think of his 
choice, for she is a very grande daine^ holds 
a high place in society, and is vastly par- 
ticular about family and connexions. 

But if Lady Heronmere is all this, she 
is, at the same time, a capricious woman, 
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given to take enormous fancies ; and Mrs. 
Charteris is perfectly aware that if good 
fortune will only permit Dolores to seem 
pleasing in her eyes, there will be nothing 
left for the world to say to her prejudice. 

And in this case Fortune is propitious, 
for Lady Heronmere is vastly taken with 
the girl, and there and then invites her to 
come on the following day and spend a 
week with her, thereby giving great satis- 
faction to Reginald Viscount Heronmere, 
and taking no light load oS Milly's breast. 

" Of course," Lady Heronmere whispers 
aside to Mrs. Charteris, " one would wish 
to know a little more about her antece- 
dents ; but one thing is providential : and 
that is, that she has no relations. She is 
a most charming little creature ; her man- 
ners are perfect, and that little shyness and 
constant blush are perfectly ravishing. 
She will be an immense success next year 
as Guy^s wife. I shall present her myself. 
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If she belonged to one of our best families, 
she could not be better bred." 

So Dolores is received by the most im- 
portant member of the family, and Milly, 
in her heart, thanks Heaven devoutly that 
the same roof will no longer, for the time, 
at least, cover her and Adrian. 
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CHAPTER nL 

LORD HEBONHERE FALLS IK LOYS. 

f TTHEN Dolores reaches home, and Sir 

^ ^ Guy*s telegram is put into her 

hands, she trembles, and turns very white 

— it is the first she has ever received. 

" Oh, if he should be dead !" she thinks. 

"Do not be so frightened, my dear," 
says Milly, gaily ; " it is most likely to tell 
you that Guy will be here to dinner to- 
night." 

As Dolores opens it, and reads the 
corroboration of Mrs. Charteris's words, a 
lovely blush overspreads her face, and she 
looks radiant with joy. 

She bounds upstairs to Marcelline. 
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" Tiens ! tiensT says that shrewd person, 
" Sir Ghi has arrived ?" 

**Not arrived, but in half-an-hour he 
will be here. And they dine out, so I shall 
have him all to myself. Marcelline, make 
me beautiful, dress me all, all in white, as 
he likes to see me ; and I will put on the 
pearl necklace he gave me, and the pearl 
locket he sent me long ago at Rouen." 

Marcelline remarks drily that it is quite 
time Sir Guy arrives — he has been long 
away. 

"But if his affairs demanded it ?" asks 
Mademoiselle, imperiously. 

Marcelline says apologetically that if he 
stayed away too long he might come to be 
forgotten. 

" I forget him !" cries the girl, in such a 
tone, and with so radiant a face, the great- 
est sceptic in true love oould not have 
doubted her for an instant. 

She proceeds to array herself in one of 
those charming toilettes that Mill/s taste 
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selected for her in Paris ; and when she is 
dressed she looks at herself in the long 
glass. In her whole apparel there is not a 
vestige of anything but white, and little 
vain though she is, she cannot help seeing 
that she is fair. 

"Like a little angel just flown from 
Heaven !" Marcelline declares, putting a 
finishing touch with loving hands. " There 
is nothing wanting but the wings." 

"And the goodness," says the child, 
shyly. 

^^ Ah! pour qa^^ Marcelline returns with 
a shrug ; "it would, after all, be very tire- 
some to live with people who were always 
so good." 

When Guy is ushered into the drawing- 
room, and sees this lovely little apparition, 
he is almost confounded by its loveliness. 
He makes a step towards her, and then, 
feeling so dusty and travel-stained, he 
hesitates. 

" Why, you little fairy," he says, with a 
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look of genuine pride and pleasure, "you 
look so ethereal, I am afraid to touch you 
in my present state." 

"Do not be," she answers, with the 
loveliest little blush, and coming forward a 
step. 

Thereupon he makes no further ado, but 
takes her in his arms and kisses her with 
no feigned fondness. 

" I hope I haven't spoilt your gown," he 
says, in some trepidation, as he releases 
her. 

" What matters my gown ?" she replies, 
with some contempt, '* if you are pleased to 
see me once more. Are you pleased ?" 

Guy makes the practical answer the 
question demands, and a moment later 
Milly enters the room. She is en grande 
toilette; and while Guy makes his greet- 
ings, the woman and the girl survey each 
other. 

" How elegant she is I" thinks Dolores, 
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her pride and pleasure in her own apparel 
taking wings. 

" How fair and young and fresh she is V* 
thinks Millj ; " and how old and worn I 
must look beside her 1" 

" What magnificence !" utters Guy, smil« 
ing. " Where are you all going ? I fear 
I have come at the wrong moment.** 

^' No indeed. Adrian and I are obliged 

to go to one of Lady B ^'s stupid dinners, 

and we were going to be rude enough to 
leave Dolores alone ; but now everything 
has happened just right, and you will 
have a charming little tSte^h-tSte dinner." 

" Well, I must l^e off to dress. My Han- 
som is at the door. I shall be back in half 
an hour/' 

So the two women are left to make each 
other compliments on their appearance, 
and talk generalities until the brougham 
comes to the door; and Adrian, having 
been sent for twice, makes his appearance. 
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"We shall be late, Adrian,*' says his 
wife ; " and you know how particular Lady 
B is." 

^ Confound her I" replies Adrian, with 
his accustomed languor ; " what the deuce 
does she mean by dining at such an un- 
christian hour as half -past seven ? I say, 
my dear little sister-in-law, how lovely you 
look to-night? Is it happiness or your 
white gown P Milly, why don't you get a 
gown like that ?" 

^' Because I am several years older than 
Dolores," she returns drily. 

r 

" True," yawns Adrian — " it wants youth 
and innocence." 

"It is time we were going" (impa- 
tiently). 

" I must have another look at this little 
ange; if the old lady sits down to dinner 
without US)" he answers, languidly. Then, 
with more enthusiasm, " 'Pon my soul ! I 
think Guy's the luckiest man in London 
to-night. Sweet little sister, I've never 
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been so indiscreet before. Let me salute 
you just this once." 

And so saying, lie stoops his handsome 
head, and brushes her cheek with his fair 
moustache. 

At this precise moment Guy enters. He 
sees Milly crimson, with tears starting in 
her eyes ; and it does not make his greet- 
ing to his brother more cordial. 

'* Don't look so savage, my dear fellow !" 
says Adrian, quite unabashed; "you may 
kiss Milly, if you like. Tm all for family 
affection myself. Well, now we'll be ofE. 
Come, Milly. I wish to Heaven you'd 
keep that confounded train of yours from 
under one's feet" (this as he stumbles 
over it). 

Guy looks a little glum, and goes to the 
window. Presently a little white hand 
steals under his arm, and the prettiest face 
in the world looks wistfully up at him. 

"You are not angry, Guy?" 

"Not angry," he answers, in rather a 
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lecturing tone, "but I should like to see 
you have a little more dignity." 

" Do you think [ care about him ?" (in- 
dignantly) — " do you think 1 want him to 
kiss me ? It was only because he is your 
brother that I permitted it." 

" Does he often take advantage of his 
coming relationship to bestow his brotherly 
affection upon you ?" (bitterly). 

" Never — never in his life before. And 
now" (tremulously) "that you have just 
come back, after being all this time away, 
you are going to be angry with me !" 

^'No, indeed," putting his arm round 
her, and as suddenly withdrawing it, as 
the door opens, and the butler announces 
dinner. 

When Guy hears the events of the day, 
he is genuinely pleased. In the first place, 
his mother will undoubtedly be biassed by 
her sister's approval of Dolores, as will 
also the rest of the world, and the visit to 
Lady Heronmere will give Lady Wentworth 
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more time to get accustomed to the thought 
of receiving her. 

"And how do you like my aunt?* he 



^' Oh, so much ! — she was kindness itself. 
I had expected to be a little afraid of her, 
but that all vanished the moment she spoke 
tome." 

" And how do you like Heronmere ?" 
^* Your cousin ? He is a most amusing 

boy." 

" Boy ! — ^what an indignity for a young 
Guardsman !" 

*^ Oh ! but he is quite, quite a boy, and 
so full of fun ! He will be handsome, too, 
I think, when he gets older, and the littie 
fluffy moustache grows." 

^' For heaven's sake, my dear child, don't 
tell him so ! The pride of his life is that 
little fluffy moustache, as you call it." 

^'And he wants me to go and see his 
Guards mounting, though I cannot under- 
stand what they do, since Mrs. Gharteris 
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says it all happens in a sort of courtyard.'^ 

" I tliink you and Heronmere have been 
flirting," laughs Guy. ** He is a danger- 
ous young fellow— all the women make a 
pet of him." 

" Dangerous ! — such a child !" retorts 
Dolores, with some contempt, at which Guy 
is more amused still. 

" I shall have to stop in town to look 
after you," he says ; " and I suppose I may 
as weU send for my phaeton, and drive you 
out in the morning — of course, my aunt 
win monopolise you in the afternoon. I 
wonder whether she will let me take you 
to the theatre in the evening, when she 
goes out to her big entertainments? I 
suppose that won't be etiquette, though." 

" Etiquette I— what is that?" 

" Something that you will very soon un- 
derstand, and find a very great bore, too." 

The next day Dolores is duly installed 
in Park Lane^ where she spends ten days 
of almost unalloyed happiness. Lady 
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Heromnere is kindness itself. Guy is 
nearly always with her, and as for Lord 
Heronmere, his one object in life seems to 
be to devote himself slavishly to her amuse- 
ment, and it is easy to see that he is fast 
falling hopelessly in love with his pretty 
little cousin who is to be. Dolores orders 
him about in a patronising, imperious way, 
that he considers adorable, and that im- 
mensely amuses his mother and Guy. 

When inexorable Fate, and a sense of 
the proprieties, compel the poor young 
fellow to leave her alone with his rival (as 
in his heart he considers Guy), he wanders 
aimlessly and moodily about the house, 
generally taking refuge in the room where 
the housekeeper, formerly his nurse, and 
who still adores hun, sits in company with 
his mother's maid and Marcelline. He 
and the latter are tremendous friends, al- 
though their conversation is limited, owing 
to the difficulty each has in making the 
other understand. For Viscount Heron- 
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mere, althougli he was educated at Eton, 
and went abroad for a short tour, previous 
to joining the Guards, is by no means an 
adept at languages, and has not taken the 
slightest pains to cultivate them. He 
speaks French with the purest British ac- 
cent, and translates his sentences entirely 
from the English ; and as he is frequently 
at a loss for words when he pays a visit to 
Marcelline, he takes with him a small 
French dictionary. One particular after- 
noon he has lingered rather long with the 
lovers, and is obliged to see at last that 
Dolores is getting pettish at his continued 
presence, so he betakes himself dolorously 
to the apartment which is at that moment 
occupied by Mrs. Bellamy, the housekeeper, 
and Marcelline. He greets his former 
nurse with a warm slap on the shoulder, 
which makes her jump up and cry, 

" Oh ! my lord, how you do startle one !" 

"Comment vous portez-vous aujourd'hui, 

Madame Marcelline ?" says my lord, in 

e2 
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his sweet Britisli accent « ^'Je suis 
oblig6 de venir ici parceque, parceque " — 
" They're always spooning in the drawing- 
room," he wants to say, but the difficulty 
of translating the sentence prevents his 
getting any further. He has recourse to 
his dictionary, and finds the verb to spoon 
translated mettre h.sec; but that doesn't 
sound like what he wants, so he tries back. 
*' Mademoiselle Dolores, vous savez, et mon 
cousin — moi je suis de trop." 

" Ah oui I je comprends, milor," replies 
Marcelline, nodding her head sagaciously, 
and smiling. 

"There, you see, Bellamy," utters the 
young man, dolefully, '^she understands 
that I'm in the way. I never used to be in 
people's way." 

" And whose way are you in now, pray, 
my lord, I should like to know ?" queries 
Mrs. Bellamy, warmly. 

"Oh I that confounded pair of spoons, 
Guy and Miss Power." 
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" Oh 1 well, my lord," says his old nurse, 
apologetically, ** lovers will be lovers, you 
know," 

"Yes, worse luck to them, I suppose 
they will," says the young man, moodily 5 
" but now, when you come to think of it, 
Bellamy, doesn't it seem absurd that peo- 
ple who are going to bore each other to 
death, and probably quarrel all the rest of 
their lives, must be always wanting to be 
left alone together ? - It seems such a silly, 
unreasonable thing to me." 

" I daresay it won't, my dear, when it's 
your turn," responds Bellamy, drily. 
" But that won't come just yet, I doubt." 

•* I wish to heaven it was here now, and 
I was going to marry that little darling," 
cries my lord ; at which Mrs. Bellamy looks 
shocked, and says, 

'" Oh ! my lord, you mustn't talk like 
that ; why, they're a'most as good as man 
and wife now." 

" Many a slip, you know, my dear old 
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Bell ; and if anything should happen, hang 
me if I don't cut in, as sure as my name is 
fieginald Hubert St Vincent Grower Heron- 
mere. I say, Marcelline, pourquoi le deuce 
ne parle pas tout le monde la mSme Ian- 
gage. tTai" (a pause, while he consults 
the dictionary) ** un mille — choses de dire 
h Tous. Yotre jeune demoiselle est le plus 
joli que j'ai vue dans tout ma vie " (Mar- 
celline nods encouragingly) ; " et je ne 
crois pas que mon cousin est h demi assez 
bon pour elle. Not but what he's a thun- 
dering good fellow, you know — ^but, oh! 
hang it all, I can't say that in French." 

"Why, my lord," interposes Bellamy, 
"I should ha' thought the time you was 
abroad, you'd a had all the foreign lan- 
guages at your fingers' ends." 

" Would you ? Then permit me to tell 
you, with all due deference, Mrs. Bellamy, 
that you're a stupid old donkey ! Some 
fellows are clever in one way, and some in 
another. If I can't speak French and 
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German, permit me to tell you that I can 
ride, cricket, and dance with most fellows 
in Great Britain and Ireland. I won't say 
so much about my shooting, though I have 
before now wiped the eye of a crack shot ; 
and, perhaps^ considering my youth and 
inexperience, I can tool a team up 
Grosvenor Place, into the Park, and out at 
the Albert Gate again, as well as most 
fellows. Not that I should have reminded 
you *' (with mock modesty) " of my little 
accomplishments, only that you seem to 
take a somewhat disparaging view of 
them." 

" Oh no, my lord — ^far from it ; but I 
thought, as my lady spoke it so beautiful- 
ly, you'd mayhap do the same." 

"Languages don't run in families, my 
dear old woman. I say, Marcelline, est-ce 
que mon cousin parle Fran^aise bien ?" 

" si, tr6s bien, Milor," replies Marcel- 
line. 

'• Hang him 1" returns Milor. " By-the- 
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way» I wonder what's the Frencli for that P 
I suppose it's an idiom. And what's to 
fall in love? — Tamber en amour f That 

don't sound right. Est-ce que Mademoi- 

« 

selle Power aime beaucoup mon cousin !" 

Maroelline belieyed well that the dear 
young lady loved him, and it was not to be 
wondered at^ as he was so handsome and 
distinguished. 

" H'm !" replies the young Viscount, not 
particularly charmed at this panegyric. 

So he changes the subject^ and inquires 
how she likes England, and whether she 
moans always to live there ; to which Mar- 
oeUine replies by a shrug of the shoulders, 
and a remark that it will be as the banDieu 
pleases. 

It would be strange indeed if Dolores 
did not enjoy her new life; there was 
everything to make her happy during her 
ten days' visit in Park Lane, and not a single 
drawback. Guy was the most thoughtful 
and attentive of lovers. If people had 
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wondered a little before at his neglect of 
his lovely little fi/xncie^ they had no cause 
for remark now. Every morning he drove 
her in his phaeton, or walked with her in 
the Eow. He lunched regularly in Park 
Lane, and sometimes, in the afternoon, 
oocupied the third seat of his aunt's 
barouche. He was frequently to be seen 
in Lady Heronmere's opera-box, and, on 
those evenings when she dined out, always 
took Dolores to the theatre, under the 
chaperonage of Miss Frost, his aunt's com- 
panion, supplemented by that of his young 
cousin. There is no greater incentive to a 
man's valuing his own property than see- 
ing it admired by others; and Guy was 
getting very proud of Dolores, and really 
beginning to think he possessed a treasure, 
when every second man of his friends said, 
" I say, Wentworth, who is that lovely girl 
you're with?" or, "Wentworth, who is 
that charming creature I saw in Lady 
Heronmere's carriage this afternoon ?" 
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It gave Guy a pleasureable sensation to 
answer : 

" She is Miss Power, and I am going to 
many her." 

One evening Lady Heronmere gave a 
dinner-party, and introduced Dolores form- 
ally to several of her distinguished friends ; 
and Dolores, though very shy and nervous, 
sang two or three plaintive little French 
songs. She had a sweet, pathetic voice, 
and everyone was charmed. Lord Heron- 
mere hung about the piano until Dolores 
despotically sent him away, and then he 
proceeded dismally to a distant comer, 
whence he eyed her with a melancholy 
admiration. 

"My dear Regy," says his mother one 
morning, laughing, " it will never do for 
you to be falling in love with Dolores — I 
am sure anyone can read your sad complaint 
in your face ; — Guy wiU be getting jeal- 
ous." 

"Not he," returns the young fellow, 
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glumly; "he knows a deuced sight too 
well that she's head over ears in love with 
him. Between you and me, mother, I 
don't beHeve he cares so very much for 
her. I wish to heaven he'd fall desperately 
in love with some other woman, and then 
I ndght console this one. I say, mother, 
could you not ask some very pretty young 
woman here to seduce Guy's affections ?" 

*' You goose !" says his mother — "don't 
you know Guy is the soul of honour ? He 
would not think it right to look at another 
woman now." 

*' But if we could persuade him it would 
be for her good, you know, mother, be- 
cause I am a better match than he is any 
day." 

" You silly boy 1 — do you think I should 
allow you to throw yourself away so ! She 
is a dear, charming little thing, but you 
will please to look a good deal higher for 
my daughter-in-law." 

" Higher be hanged I" retorts Viscount 
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Heronmere. "Lay you twelve to two, 
mother, you don't find a Duke's daughter 
in the three kingdoms to match her for 
looks and breeding. It's no good — I am 
in love with her — awfully in love with her. 
She isn't his wife yet^ and if I thought 
there was any chance of cutting Guy out, 
which, worse luck, I don't, hang me if I 
wouldn't try !" 

So Lady Heronmere, although she is 
only amused, and sees no danger whatever 
in her son's admiration for Dolores, does 
not consider it expedient to invite her to 
prolong her visit beyond ten days ; but she 
makes Guy promise to bring his wife into 
Yorkshire in the Autumn. 

Guy does not feel the slightest pang of 
jealousy about his yoimg cousin. To him 
he is only the boy he used to tip at Eton, 
and mount at Wentworth in the Christmas 
holidays, when he used to ride so pluckily 
to hounds. He laughingly rallies Dolores 
on her conquest. 
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" Tou would make a pretty little couple/' 
he says ; " and you know, my dear, you'd 
be a mucli greater swell as Lady Heron- 
mere than as Lady Wentworth." 

To his surprise, she does not take his 
remark as he intends it. 

"I daresay you would prefer it," she 
says, in a hurt tone, and taking up a book 
to hide her emotion. But a tear falls upon 
the page. 

" My darling, what do you mean ?" cries 
Ghiy, putting his arm round her. " Why, 
I would not give you up for the world." 

"Would you not, really?" (smiling 
through her tears), and he renews his 
assurance. "And you," cries the girl, 
with kindling eyes, putting her little hand 
in his — " if you, instead of being rich, and 
a grand seigneur^ were to be quite — quite 
poor to-morrow, and had to work hard to 
gain your bread, I would not change you 
for all the lords in the world — no, not if 
they prayed me on their knees — that is " 
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(wistfully), " if you cared to have me" 

Guy is touched. 

"You are a little darlingl" he says, 
^* and I am not half good enough for you." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SUN SHINES. 

rXlHE marriage is to take place at the end 
-*- of June. Dolores is to spend a little 
time at Wentworth, and Lady Wentworth 
is then to bring her to London, to make 
final arrangements about the trousseau and 
wedding. Lady Heronmere has volunteer- 
ed to give the breakfast. The favour with 
which her sister has received Dolores has 
gone a very long way towards reconciUng 
Guy's mother to the marriage, but she still 
looks, with feelings quite unakin to pleasure, 
at the prospect of receiving the girl at 
Wentworth, and having to depart so far 
from her habit of life as to stay in London 
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for any time in the season. But through- 
out her life Lady Wentworth has always 
been guided by a strong sense of duty, 
and now that she has discovered her son's 
secret, she feels bound, at whatever cost to 
herself, to keep him from suffering and 
temptation. For she regards it as a terri- 
ble sin to love the wife of another man, 
even when there is no guilt in the heart of 
him who loves, and even when the love is, 
as now, unshared by the woman to whom it 
is given. 

The day arrives, and Dolores leaves Lady 
Heronmere's house to visit the home that 
is to be hers in the future. She is full of 
joyous anticipation, not altogether unmixed 
with a certain dread of meeting Lady 
Wentworth. She has received the kindest 
letter from her, and Guy has assured her 
a thousand times that she has nothing 
to fear ; but she knows in her heart that 
his mother is not pleased with the mar- 
riage. Else why did she let so long a time 
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elapse without sending her either letter or 
message ? But Guy will be there, and he 
is all in all to her ; whom and what would 
she not face with him ! Every day her 
love for him grows greater and deeper ; it 
is so transparent no one can help seeing 
it. Believed from the presence of Milly, 
she has no more jealous fear — ^her life is a 
succession of pleasures. 

This new existence, in which everyone 
Jkes and pets her, in which she sees and 
mixes in the gaieties and pleasures of the 
world, seems to come upon her like a 
glimpse of Paradise, after the long dull 
years of her childhood, whose monotony 
had only been broken by pain. She shud- 
ders at the remembrance of it. 

" If," she thinks, ** after all this happi- 
ness, I should have to go back again to 
that P'' 

She has become a different being, full 
of sprightly grace, radiant with happiness, 
more confident in herself, since all she says 
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and does seems to please those around her ; 
and altogether Guy cannot help feeUng 
things have turned out better than he could 
have imagined in his wildest dreams, and 
that, after all, Fortune has not treated him 
so cruelly. Lady Heronmere is exceeding- 
ly loth to part with Dolores— her son is in 
absolute despair. 

" I suppose youH ask me sometimes to 
Wentworth ?" he says, gloomily, to Guy, as 
he wishes him good-bye. 

His cousin gives him a hearty slap on 
the shoulder, and answers, laughing, 

" I think you always came pretty much 
as you liked before, my dear fellow, and I 
don't see anything to hinder your doing so 
in future." 

*' That's his cursed confidence !" reflects 
the young man, dismally ; " he doesn't feel 
the least afraid of me ; he hnows she's so 
fond of him." 

Guy's feeling for Dolores is of the calm- 
est kind ; there is no passion in it — ^it is 
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rather a sense of protection and patronage. 
She is young, and fair, and weak, therefore 
he is pleased to shelter her in his strength ; 
she has nothing, so he likes to shower 
riches and pleasure upon her. It is pleas- 
ant to him to know that she loves him, but 
that very security he feels in her love 
takes away its value. It is the old story : 

^* Damon pursues when Cynthia flies, 
But when her loye is bom, his dies.*' 

He can never forget for a moment that 
he is making a great sacrifice for her, and 
that renders him all the more anxious to 
pay her every attention and consideration, 
that she may not divine his feeling. He 
wants her to see the home he is bringing 
her to imder the most favourable auspices, 
so he has ordered his coach to meet them 
at the station, and makes a detour in the 
drive to show her Wentworth Court from 
the prettiest point of view* All this is in 
the very furthest removed from a desire to 
impress her with his own importance ; his 
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«ole thought is to make everything as 
bright and desirable as possible in her eyes. 
She is perfectly delighted when she is perch- 
ed up on the box-seat beside him, and 
after a little capering, at firsts which some- 
what terrified her, the thoroughbreds have 
settled down into a steady trot. It is a 
lovely May afternoon, the country is look- 
ing its greenest and loveliest, and the spot 
in which Guy's house is situated will bear 
comparison with most English scenery. 

Dolores is in ecstasies. Every moment 
her pretty mouth is opened in fresh wonder 
and admiration. She wants to appeal to 
Marcelline for sympathy, but that worthy 
person is safe inside, not much less grati- 
fied with the dignity of her position than 
her young lady. 

" Oh ! what a lovely chft,teau !" cries the 
girl, suddenly, as, at a turn, they come in 
' sight of Wentworth, from its most pictur- 
esque point of view. 

•' That is Wentworth." 
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'* Not really I — not your house 1** she 
cries, in so incredulous a voice that Guy 
cannot help laughing. 

"Why not?" he asks. 

Looking at her, he sees, to his surprise, 
the colour mount to her cheeks, and the 
tears to her eyes. 

"Why, little one!" he says, tenderly, 
shifting the reins to his right hand, and 
putting the other on hers, ** what is it ?" 

She turns her head away, that he may 
not see the tears which are falling now, 
A keen and sudden pang has shot through 
her heart at sight of his house and lands. 
She seems to see for the first time the 
enormity of the sacrifice he has made for 
her. If it had been from love of her, it 
would have made her all the more glad and 
proud, but it was from pity, and the re- 
membrance stings her to the quick. 

"My darling I" Guy exclaims, more ten- 
derly than he has ever spoken to her be- 
fore, " what is this ? — what pains you ?" 
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•' If I had known," she says, in a low 
voice, through her tears, " I would have 
run away and hidden myself from you in 
Paris ! I who am so poor, what have I to 
give you, who are so great and rich ?" 

"You silly little child 1" he answers, 
pressing her hand. " I am not at all great 
and rich. There are half a dozen houses 
in the county, and hundreds in England, 
much better than mine. You won't think 
much of it by-and-by, when you have seen 
the others. And " (kindly) " if it were ten 
times better, it would not be too good for 
you. Why" (laughing), "Heronmere's place 
is three times as big as this, and I am quite 
sure you might be mistress there, if you 
liked to give me up. I see you don't know 
yet the value of a pretty face, and what it 
can command; and" (gaily) "I am not going 
to enlighten you too much, or you will 
begin to think you are throwing yourself 
away on me." 

" Ah !" sie says, the smiles shining 
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through her tears, '' I wish you might be- 
come poor to-morrow, so that you might 
see " 

" Thanks " (laughing) . *' Flattering as the 
test might be, I don't at aU want you to be 
put to it." 

Certainly from the spot whence they are 
regarding it, Wentworth Court is a very 
handsome and imposing pile of buildings* 
The principal part of the structure is old^ 
but it has been added to at various times — 
always picturesquely and in good taste. 
From here you catch the terraced walks, 
green slopes, the innumerable flower-beds, 
that in another month will be like a kalei- 
doscope, and the great clear sheet of water 
shimmering in the sun. Dolores, who has 
seen so little, may well be impressed. They 
have driven through the two lodge gates, 
and up the half mile of park to the house^ 
and the girl is beginning to feel very ner- 
vous, about the coming meeting. They 
drive up to the door, half a dozen servants 
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come bustling out, and when Guy has lifted 
Dolores down, she sees a stately, but kind- 
looking lady awaiting her in the doorway. 

"Welcome, my dear," she says, very 
kindly, kissing her on both cheeks, and 
taking her by the hand, leads her into her 
own room* 

Lady Wentworth has been for many 
days nerving herself to the great effort of 
receiving her future daughter-in-law cor- 
dially, and is somewhat surprised, now it is 
over, to find how little diflSculty there has 
been in the performance of the dreaded 
task. In spite of the eulogiums she had 
heard on all sides of Dolores, she has not 
been disposed to think favourably of, or to 
like her; but now she sees the pretty, 
childish, innocent face, and hears the soft, 
slightly foreign voice, her prejudices melt 
away, and she feels the benevolent protect- 
ing emotion that the sight of weakness and 
helplessness always inspires in her. So 
when Guy comes in a few minutes later, 
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feeling a little nervous and uncomf ortable^ 
lie is most agreeably reassured by finding 
tlie pair upon the best of terms. 

It is evening of the day of Dolores' 
arrival at "Went worth, and she and Guy are 
Bitting 'together in the embrasure of the 
window in the small drawing-room, as it is 
called. Lady Wentworth is also of the 
party, but she has acquired the delightful 
Imbit of dozing after dinner, so highly de- 
sirable for elderly people, especially when 
they have to play the unthankful part of 
third to a pair of lovers. She has placed 
herself discreetly, and without apology, 
with her back to the other members of the 
company, so that Dolores' head may recline 
on the strong shoulder of her beloved, and 
he may whisper in her pretty ear with per- 
feet ease and confidence. For a moment 
her scruples have vanished ; the kindness 
and cordiality of Lady Wentworth have put 
her at her ease, and she feels in a state of 
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tranquil bliss, as though, she were dreaming 
some fairy-tale. Everything seems so won- 
derful and magnificent, for although Guy's 
house is only a well-furnished and well- 
kept up country seat, to her, who has seen 
nothing aU her life but the little campagnes 
dotted about Bouen, it seems a kind of 
fairy palace, the splendour of which daz- 
zles her. 

There has been silence for some mo- 
ments — Guy from an indolent sense of 
UenMrSj and Dolores because she is so 
happy she does not want to break the 
spell. Presently, however, she turns her 
face upwards, and whispers in her pretty 
accent, 

" "Will you please pinch me, Guy F' 
At this strange request he smiles, and 
takes one of the round white arms in his 
bronzed hand. 

'' Oh, much harder — I do not feel that.'* 
Instead of complying with this order, 
he stoops his mouth and kisses it. 
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** I did not mean that," she says, smiling, 
" but it will do as well, I only wanted to 
be quite sure I was awake. Sometimes '* 
(becoming grave, and looking with wistful 
eyes into the kind blue ones that meet 
hers) — " sometimes, when I feel so happy 
as I do now, I fancy that I am dreaming, 
and that I shall wake and find myself back 
in the old house, or under the apple-trees. 
I used sometimes to dream there that I 
was with you, and then, when I awoke '* 
(shuddering) — " ah 1 man Dzeu /" 

I wonder what man could be so cold a& 
to hear such a loving, innocent confession 
unmoved ? Not Guy. 

"My darling," he whispers fervently^ 
"I pray God you may not be deceiving 
yourself in thinking too well of me. Go 
on loving me, and I will do my utmost to 
be worthy of your pure, sweet love." 

A knot rises in his throat ; he is deeply 
moved by the great love this child bears 
him, and such tenderness for her wells up 
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in bis hearty that it is almost love. For 
once the other shadow does not come be- 
tween. Then they fall to happy talk about 
the future — ^the trip to Norway, the big 
salmon that Dolores is to catch; and then 
the shooting-party at home in September, 
the visits to friends, and the festivities 
with which they will keep her first Christ- 
mas in England. When Lady Wentworth, 
waking up, announces that it is half-past 
ten, they cannot believe the clock. 

" My dear mother, it must be an hour 
fast" (consulting his watch) — **no, by 
Jove I five minutes slow I Is it possible ?" 

"Ah!" says Lady Wentworth, smiling 
benevolently, " I have known such instances 
before ; but I think Dolores will need rest 
after London hours, and" (kindly) "I 
should like to see a few more roses with 
the lilies." 

" And you," Dolores asks of Guy — " do 
you go to bed, too ?" 

" Oh, no " (laughing) ; ** this is my 
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time for study. To-morrow you shall see 
where I bum the midnight ofl." 

«* Midnight tobacco, Tm afraid," smiles 
his mother ; ** you will have to cure him 
of his bad habits, my dear/' 

"But, indeed, I like very much the 
smell of a cigar," says Dolores simply. 

" Ah I mother," laughs Guy, " you see I 
am going to get fortified in one bad habit, 
at aU events," and he salutes his mother 
affectionately on the cheek as he presents 
her with her candle. " Good night, little 
white rose," and, dissembler that he is, 
contents himself with pressing a light kiss 
upon the little hand that is outstretched to 
him. 
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CHAPTER V. 



DOUBT. 



MAROELLINB, beaming with smiles, 
awaits her young mistress in the 
dainty apartments that have been prepared 
for her. There is a pink and white bed- 
room, a blue and white boudoir, and a 
chintz dressing-room for MarceUine ; for 
Lady Wentworth, who never forgets any- 
thing, has thought it probable that Dolores 
may feel lonely or nervous in a strange 
house, and, little coward that she is, no 
mortal power would induce her to sleep in 
a room where she could not have Marcel- 
line within call. That faithful creature is 
in a seventh heaven. 
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^^TiensT she cries, when the door is 
shut, and she has commenced the business 
of disrobing her young mistress. " I hope 
Milady is satisfied with her ch&teau — ^her 
palace; and I, who thought everything 
must be so cold and uncomfortable and 
dull in this country I But it is a paradise 
here I" 

"If only the angels spoke French, I 
suppose," laughs Dolores. " Tell me, my 
poor Marcelline, — ^how do you make them 
understand T 

"Oh, but my English is not so con- 
temptible as Mademoiselle pretends," utters 
Marcelline, with a touch of pique. "I 
make myself understood. And M. Valken- 
shaw also speaks a little French, and mi- 
lady's femme de chambre. Ah 1 but if I 
were to tell Mademoiselle the compliments 
that have been made her this evening at 

the supper but no; she is already 

spoiled. And when these fine gentlemen 
and ladies flatter her so much, she will not 
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occupy herself with what the domestics 
say." 

** But tell me, all the same," says Dolores, 
who has not had so much praise and flat- 
tery in her life as to become easily hlase. 

** No," replies Marcelline, perversely, " I 
shall not tell Mademoiselle; but" (slily) 
" I will tell her instead what they say of 
Sir Ghi." 

" Ah ! — do !" cries the girl enthusiastic- 
ally, a lovely flush deepening in her face ; 
" I would much rather hear that — oh yes, 
a thousand times !" 

" P(g/ffe," utters Marcelline gravely, stop- 
ping, brush in hand, to look in the girl's 
face, ^'you are getting to love too much 
your Sir Ghi. Listen to me, my child : it 
is not good for men to know that they are 
much beloved « Be a little difficile^ a little 
coquette, with him sometimes; talk with 
other gentlemen, as if you also liked them ; 
he will prize you the more." 

Dolores draws herself up a little stiffly. 
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"The advice you give me is French," 
she says, "and I" (proudly) "am Eng- 
lish." 

" Ma petite ckiriey^ retorts Marcelline, 
^* the advice is as good for Englishmen as 
Frenchmen, since they are all much alike 
where a woman is concerned." 

"Well," (impatiently) "but what do 
they say of him ?" 

" What do they say ? Tiens I what do 
they not say ? He is the most generous, 
most kind, most thoughtful, — ahl mon 
IHeUj I cannot remember half. He is 
everything that is good and noble, and they 
all rejoice, they say, that he will have so 
beautiful and gracious a little lady for his 
wife." 

** Marcelline," says the girl, thoughtful- 
ly, " why is it that everyone finds me 
beautiful and gracious now ? — no one used 
to tell me so at home, in Bouen." 

"Eh, mon JDieu T^ cries Marcelline. 
" And who was there up in the little cam" 
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pagne to find thee beautiful ? Was it old 
Pierre, or Jeanneton? Thy stupid old 
Marcelline " (slily) "knew thee for what 
thou wert, but she was not going to put 
ideas for nothing into thy pretty head. 
And dost thou not remember how the 
smart young officers, with the little waists, 
used to turn their heads when thou went'st 
by? And" (conclusively) *'if he had not 
found thee beautiful, why did Sir Ghi 
follow thee, and want to paint thee ?" 

Dolores is silent. Her first meeting 
with Sir Guy is always rather a sore sub- 
ject. Poor Marcelline rattles on : 

" And if thou hadst not been beautiful, 
wouldst thou now be going to be a great 
lady, and mistress of this fine ch&teau ? 
Ah ! if thy mamma, poor lady ! had lived, 
how proud would she have been !" 

Dolores shakes her head. 

" I do not think she would have cared ; 
she did not love me. Tell me, Marcelline, 
• — ^what do you remember of her first? 
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When did you come to us ? — I don't think 
I ever heard. Sit down here, and tell 

me. 

" There is nothing to tell," with a shrug, 
" I used to live with my brother and his 
wife, — ah I moh Dieu t what a temper that 
woman had I It was five miles from Eouen. 
I used to carry eggs and butter into the 
market, and one day I heard that a young 
lady with a little child had taken one of 
the carrvpagnes on the hill, and wanted a 
servant. I thought I would go and see 
about it, for I had been bonne to some chil- 
dren before, and I could no longer bear the 
tongue of my heUesoeur^ so I went to the 
campagne^ and engaged with Madame ; and 
when I went back home and told Adeline, 
was she furious ?" 

Marcelline chuckles still at the remem- 
brance. 

" But my mother-^was she young ?" 

"Yes, she was young, and had been 
beautiful also, though not like Mademoi- 
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selle, but she looked as if she had wept Tier 
eyes away. There were great hollow rings 
round them, and already grey hairs were 
coining thick amongst the black ones. She 
made me miserable only to see her, but 
thou wert such a merry, pretty little infant, 
not three years old, I loved thee at once, 
and so I consented to go. But, poor lady! 
I never saw anyone so unhappy. She wore 
deep black for Monsieur thy father, I sup- 
pose, and she never spoke, and scarcely ate, 
and at night I could hear her sob and cry, 
until I could have cried also to hear 
her." 

'^ Poor mamma !" utters Dolores, softly. 

*' Yes, indeed, poor lady I Although I 
could not help wondering always how, 
when she had a little angel like thee, she 
did not console herself. Sometimes for 
days she would not ask for nor see thee ; 
and as the years went on she ceased to 
weep and cry, but then she became quite 
cold and severe, and I grew to feel afraid 
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of her. The good God did well to take 
her, poor lady !** 

" Why are people allowed to be so miser- 
able, I wonder?" says Dolores, thought- 
fuUy. 

'' Ah ! that is what only the bon Dieu 
knows; but thou must thank Him for 
haying made thee so happy, my little angeL 
Now sleep, and dream of all the happiness 
that waits for thee when thou wakest." 

The days pass swiftly and so happUy. 
Dolores has her lover all to herself now. 
He is teaching her to ride. She is not 
endowed with a courageous soul, but with 
him at her bridle-rein she never feels afraid. 
And those delicious canters over the lovely 
downs bring the roses to her fair face, and the 
rippling laughter of enjoyment to her lips, 
and she cannot help saying, half a dozen 
times in the day, " Oh ! how happy I am !" 
He drives her about the country on his 
coach, takes her round his farms, and .in- 
troduces her to his tenants, and upon every 
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face lie reads admiration and sympathy 
with lis choice. It is not that Dolores is 
a regular beauty — there is nothing stately 
or commanding or statuesque about her — it 
is the bright beauty of youth and colouring, 
and a winning, childish expression, that 
inspires everyone with a desire to protect 
and make much of her. She behaves to the 
farmers' wives just as she would to Lady 
Heronmere, with a natural, easy grace, 
and a certain deference she is used to 
pay her elders. 

Guy is happier than he has been for 
many a long day ; he has resolutely banish- 
ed all thought of any other woman, and is 
only anxious now for the wedding to be 
over, that he may carry off his lovely little 
bride to Norway. Lady Wentworth has 
become wonderfully fond of Dolores; all 
her prejudices have vanished before the 
girl's sweet manners ; it pleases her, usu- 
ally undemonstrative though she is, to 
lavish kindness and caresses upon her, 
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which Dolores, who has never known a 
mother's tenderness, eagerly reciprocates. 

So everything is rose-colour ; the sky is 
blue and unclouded, and for once it seems 
as though one mortal at least was permit- 
ted to taste pure felicity. Thirteen happy 
days without one shadow of pain or vexa- 
tion to alloy their sweetness. But the 
thirteenth is the last. On the evening of 
it Guy gets a telegram, announcing the 
seizure of his father's only brother with a 
fit, and summoning him at once to Lon- 
don. So there is a sudden ending to the 
bliss. No sleep visits Dolores' eyes that 
night ; her heart is heavy, and full of fore- 
bodings ; Guy has gone, with the promise of 
a speedy return, but she feels almost as 
sad as if he had gone for ever. Mr. Went- 
worth was not expected to live many hours * 
if he died, the marriage would have to be 
postponed; but the thought which hurts 
her most is that Guy is near Milly. She 
has felt, during the last three weeks, that 
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she has been gaining an ascendency over 
him, that he is becoming more attached 
to her every day, and now a sort of pre- 
sentiment comes across her that she will 
lose all the ground she has gained, and he 
will succumb once more to the old fascina- 
tion. She suffers agonies of jealousy ; her 
whole heart and soul are so bound up in 
Guy, the idea of his preferring another 
woman to her, although she can never be 
his, tortures her cruelly, and she cries tears 
of impotent anguish, and stifles her sobs 
in the pillows, that Marcelline may not hear 
them. When that faithful creature comes 
to her in the morning, she is horror- 
istricken at the white cheeks and swollen 
lids. 

" Tims I tiens /" she says, almost angrily ; 
^* but could one have believed such fool- 
ishness ! Here is Sir Ghi, just gone for a 
day to the bedside of a rich uncle, who 
wiU perhaps die and leave him more money, 
and Mademoiselle must make herself look 
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like a gho^t with weeping! But it is 
ridiculous !" 

At which Dolores begins to cry again. 

*'jFV donCj Mademoiselle!" continues 
MarceUine, thinking a little judicious scold- 
ing the proper remedy for this imaginary 
grief. " What will Milady say, and all the 
servants ? They will laugh at you. But 
for shame ! When I was a girl I would 
not have let people think I cared so much 
for any man. It is impossible that you go 
down to breakfast with such eyes, though, 
when you do not appear, everyone will 
know just the same what ails you. Come, 
I shall fetch you some coffee, and you shall 
well bathe your eyes, and rub your face 
hard, to make a little colour come into 
it." 

So, between coaxing and scolding. Mar- 
celline at last gets her young mistress 
dressed, and sends her into Lady Went- 
wortFs sitting-room. 

That kind-hearted lady starts up in 
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genuine concern at sight of Dolores' pale 
face. 

"My love," she says, drawing her to the 
sofa, and kissing her affectionately, " you 
mukt not take this so seriously. Please 
God, my poor brother may get over this 
attack ; but in any case Guy will be down 
again very soon. You must tiy to put 
up with a stupid old woman for a few 
days ; it will be all the pleasanter when he 
comes back, you know." 

*' Oh I indeed it is not that," answers the 
child, piteously, trying to restrain her 
tears. " I am very, very happy with you, 
dear Lady Wentworth. I am very silly, I 
know, but somehow I cannot tell why. I 
feel as if some great misfortune were going 
to befall me — ^as if — as if I should lose 
him ;" here she fairly breaks down. 

" But, my love," (soothingly), " that is 
giving way wrongly. What should happen 
to him ? — ^how could you lose him ? It is 
only a little nervousness, that you must 
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make an effort to conquer. You know, if 
you had been married to him, he would 
have been obliged to leave you just the 
same on an occasion like this." 

"It is a presentiment," murmurs Do- 
lores. 

*' Oh ! I have had dozens of presenti- 
ments that never came to anything," answers 
the elder lady, cheerily. " When we love 
anyone very much, we are so fearful of 
losing them, that we try to stave off mis- 
fortune by anticipating it." 

Meanwhile Guy is in London. On ar- 
riving at the hotel on the previous even- 
ing, he had foimd his uncle unconscious, 
and in a very critical state. The faithful 
old servant, the only person with Mr^ 
Wentworth, told Guy, with tears in hia 
eyes, of the sudden seizure of his master, 
and the opinion given by the physician who 
had been called in. 

" Of course the first thing I thought of,. 
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as soon as I could turn round, was to send 
off for you, Sir Guy, and glad I am you're 
' here, for I feel quite dazed and stupid, and 
as if I did not know what to do or think 
of next. My poor dear master, as hale 
and hearty a looking gentleman as any in 
the country. I sent to the Captain, but he 
was gone to the races ; but Mrs. Charteris 
came at once, and she would have more 
advice, and stopped and heard what the 
physicians had to say ; and the first thing 
she asked was if you'd been sent for. And 
says she, ' Beg Sir Guy to come to me as 
soon as he arrives.' For you know. Sir 
Guy, she was very fond of my poor master, 
and so was he fond of her." 

Guy had not intended going to Milly's 
house— at aU events, that night ; but when 
her message is given to him, he does not 
think twice about complying with it. So 
after he has seen the family physician, he 
goes to her at once. It is nearly nine, but 
she has waited dinner for him, and they 
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sit down to a very melanclioly tet^-a-tete. 

Guy is devoted to his uncle, who has 
been a second father to him ; and the blow 
falls with all the greater force because it 
is so utterly unexpected. H-e feels it 
acutely — the sight of that kind cheery 
face, so altered and still, has quite un- 
nerved him ; the thought that he may 
never hear the kind hearty tones of that 
dear old voice again, j&Us him with a pain 
too deep for words. He cannot realize it — 
he has never yet lost anyone by death; 
and there is no one except his mother 
whose loss he would feel so much. lUdph 
Wentworth had never married, and Guy 
had been to him as a son. 

There is no woman living more sym- 
pathising in trouble than Milly, or whose 
sympathy is more consoling than hers. 
She knows so well how to cicatrise a 
wound, and never makes it bleed afresh. 
Dolores' presentiment is true enough — ^the 
old subtle influence steals over Guy as he 
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sits talking to Milly — it is to her lie turns 
in liis trouble ; lie has almost forgotten the 
pretty little girl who is to be, and who has 
been lately, so much a part of his life. But 
he remembers her when the door has 
<5losed between him and Milly, and he is 
walking back to the hotel. 

" Poor little girl T' he says, with a heavy 
sigh. 

For days Mr. Wentworth lingers between 
life and death — sometimes a feeble glim- 
mering of consciousness returns to him, 
and his eyes seek Guy with something of 
recognition in them ; but at last the life 
flickers out, and the kind generous heart 
beats no more. Guy has been constantly 
at his bedside, and every day Milly has 
come to share the watch. She has felt 
from the first that the end is nigh, but 
Guy would hope against hope, and so she 
let him hope. The shock is great when it 
comes — ^he has never in his life felt a pain 
like this, for he has never lost anyone he 
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loved by death. After the funeral is over 
he feels a listless disinclination to see 
anyone or do anything, that is quite foreign 
to his active nature. He shrinks from 
going back to Wentworth ; the thought of 
love-making and marriage seems a kind of 
disrespect to the dead ; the only comfort 
he finds is in Milly's presence, and he 
spends nearly all his time with her. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LOVE AT OBOSS-PUBPOSES. 

II 1 ILLY sits alone in her boudoir; it is 
-^•^ a charming little room — ^blue satin 
and gold, with a good deal of choice lace, 
old Dresden, Chelsea and S6vres china, a 
few lovely little cabinet pictures, some 
velvet-mounted miniatures, quaint vases 
of flowers ; her favourite books, all boimd 
alike in blue, a couple of big curious old 
china dragons by the fireplace, and a hun- 
dred other nicknackeries which are the de- 
light of a woman's eyes. They are to her 
what guns, pistols, foils, whips, heads and 
brushes, antlers, gloves, pipes, swords, pol- 
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ished hoofs, tobacco pouches, fishing-rods, 
cricket-bats, prints of celebrated horses and 
dogs, are to a man — a sportsman bien en^ 
tendu. Milly is at her writing-table, pen 
in hand, but the paper is blank before her, 
and she is evidently in a brown study. 
She is thinking how hollow life is, and how 
little pleasure there is to be got out of 
it. She has told herself this often enough 
before, has predicted and been sure that 
she is not destined to be happy, and yet 
she has gone on hoping against hope, as we 
all do, though we have been disappointed 
ever so many times. " It is my own fault,'* 
she tells herself ; " I expect too much — many 
fortunate things have happened to me in my 
life, and I ought to be grateful, make the 
best of what I have, and let it content me. 
When I look round and see the misery, the 
want, the sickness and suffering about 
me, even at my very doors, I am well, 
and strong, and rich comparatively. I 
have no affliction nor deformity, no bodily 
VOL. in. H 
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ailment, no great mental anxiety, and yet 
God knows whether I am a happy woman ! 
Oh these little daily carking cares, that sap 
out love, life, youth, so slowly and surely ! 
I used to have tact, they said ; I have now 
in the common affairs of the world, but 
none where I most want it. And it is no 
use talking to myself, I know it all just as 
well as Tantalus knew where the water 
was he could never reach. I bore Adrian, 
that is the plain truth ; my love for him is 
a nuisance— it annoys him. I, who would 
give life, fortune, everything I have, to 
make him happy ! I know quite well what 
I ought to do. I ought to let him come 
and go as he pleases, to be as free as before 
he married me ; to ask no questions, never 
to resent his absence, or insist on his com- 
pany ; to look pleasant and cheery when he 
comes home, and to amuse him. I used to 
be able to amuse men ; I had the reputa^ 
tion of being agreeable, and having plenty 
to say. Even now men seem to care to 
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talk to me, but somehow when Adrian and 
I are alone together, we are almost always 
silent ; I feel angry with him for something 
he has done or left undone, and if he sees 
I am annoyed, he takes the paper or a book 
and reads on without speaking a word to 
me. Oh if he would only once say to me, 
' Don't be angry, Milly, I did not mean to 
vex you,' or speak kindly, what would I 
not forgive him ! What do I ask more than 
to be happy, and to love him with all my 
heart, and never to have a harsh word with 
him!" 

The tears come into her eyes, and a sob 
chokes her. 

" Why cannot I be sensible ? Why do I 
feel angry, and bitter, and jealous, when I 
see him talking to other women, and look- 
ing into their eyes as if he adored them ? 
I know it is only his manner. He never 
really " (sighing) " cared for anyone in his 
life, but it makes me feel unutterably miser- 
able, and I cannot help showing him that I 

h2 
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iokin angiy. I shall make him hate me soon." 
There comes a knock at the door. 
"May I come in ?" asks Guy's voice, and 

he enters, not looking much less unhappy 
than MiUy. 

It is four days since the funeral has 
taken place, and after the first greeting is 
over she says, looking rather fixedly at 
him, 

"Guy, when are you going back to 
Wentworth ?" 

He moves a little uneasily in his chair, 
drums with a paper-knife on a book, gives 
various signs of disquietude of mind, and 
then answers abruptly, 

"Upon my soul I don't know." 

" Why not to-day ?" 

" To-day r starting; then, in a piqued 
tone, " Do I bore you very much ?" 

" You know it is not that " (quietly) ; 
" but don't you think your duty is more 
there than here ?" 

"Perhaps; but" (hotly) "how can I 
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tldnk for a moment of my own pleasure 
and gratification, or of laughing and love- 
making, when that dear old man is hardly 
cold in his grave ?" 

Milly looks at him sorrowfully. She is 
thinking that, if he loved the girl he was 
going to marry, his first thought would be 
to go to her to fill the void that his uncle's 
death has made in his heart. 

" Dotf t you think," she says very softly, 
" that your first duty, now you can do no 
more for the dead, is to the living ? You 
know how sensitive Dolores is, and how 
deeply attached to you — don't you think 
that all this time she is suffering cruelly 
from your absence, especially now that 
there is nothing to detain you here any 
longer ?" 

Milly is fond of Guy ; she likes to have 
him with her, but she has a strong sense 
of right, and a great compassion for any 
other woman who loves more than she is 
beloved ; and although she does not in her 
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heart care very mucli for Dolores, she 
would be the first to support her cause, 
and persuade Guy back to her. 

Guy rises irritably from his chair, and 
walks up and down. At last he seats him- 
self again facing Milly. 

*' I ought not to say it," he begins, in a 
low voice, looking and feeling imcomf ort- 
able, and ashamed of himself — "I could 
not say it to anyone else, but I feel the 
want of some one to speak to so intensely, 
and there is no one but you I could or 
would trust. You know, before this hap- 
pened, when I was down at Wentworth, I 
was getting quite reconciled to the idea, 
and really fond of her, poor little girl, but 
now I don't know what possesses me — I 
feel a horror of going back. TU tell you 
what it is, Milly — I can tell you, because 
you know the whole story, and therefore 
won't think me a conceited ass, or believe 
I am deceiving myself. I assure you it 
makes me positively unhappy to see how 
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fond that poor little thing has grown of 
me. I look upon it as a kind of infatua- 
tion, and some day Tm afraid she will 
wake up from it, and see me as I am, and 
be horribly disappointed in me. I am 
positively afraid to go back now. I have 
a sort of idea she will look unhappy, and 
I shall seem cold and changed to her, and 
the very effort that 1 shall have to make 
to seem fond enough to satisfy her will, I 
know, convince her all the more that I do 
not care for her as I ought. She is so 
quick, she seems to read my thoughts by 
instinct. Oh l" (with a groan) "why did 
I ever go back to Paris ?" 

" How perverse you men are 1" says 
Milly, thoughtfully. " Why can't you take 
the goods the gods provide, and be thank- 
ful ? Dolores is very pretty, and devoted , 
to you ; many a man might envy you." 

" Yes, I know, and don't think badly of 
me for speaking of things to you that, as 
a man of honour, I should never breathe 
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even to myself ; but I tell you truthfully 
that my fear and reluctance are infinitely 
more for her sake than my own. This life 
is so new to her ; of course, it seems fair 
enough now, but when she has got used to 
it, and I don't satisfy her, or she finds I 
am not what she fancies me — and God 
knows I am not ! — shall we not wake up 
one morning and find ourselves both 
wretched ?" 

" Nonsense !" (cheerfully). " When you 
are once married you will be devoted to 
her, and very proud of her, and " (looking 
at him kindly) " I think it very improbable 
that she will see cause, at any future time, 
to change her opinion of you." 

" Please God she may not !" (devoutly). 
"But, anyhow, Milly, all our plans are 
altered now, and the marriage cannot take 
place the end of this month, as it was 
fixed." 

'*No'' (thoughtfully); "but in two 
months' time, perhaps." 
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" That would be August — a horrid 
month for travelHng ; and this year IVe 
made up my mind to shoot, the first of 
September. We were to have had a large 
party, but, of course, all that is knocked 
on the head now. TU tell you what I 
have been thinking of. You know, I 
meant to have taken Dolores to Norway in 
the yacht. That cannot be now ; but I 
cannot stand three months' pottering about 
in the country at this time of year, with 
nothing to do. I shall get one or two 
feUows to go with me, and start for Nor- 
way as soon as possible ; come back in 
August, shoot for .the first fortnight in 
September, get quietly married, go away 
for a month, and come back the end of 
October, to shoot pheasants. Yes '* (reso- 
lutely), " that will be the best plan." 

*'And Dolores? Do you forget how 
unhappy she will be if you go away for so 

long r 

"She would be more unhappy if I 
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stayed. I don't know what's come to me. 
I used to be pretty good-tempered; but 
of late I've grown so restless and irritable 
Fm constantly obliged to put a restraint 
on myself, for fear of letting out at some- 
body." 

" I am glad to hear . some one besides 
myself feels that," answers Milly, laughing. 

The door opens, and admits Adrian. 

" What, stiU in town, Guy ?" he asks, 
raising his eyebrows. 

"I tell him he ought to be back at 
Wentworth," Milly interposes, "and he 
means to go this afternoon — don't you, 
Guy ?" looking at him. 

"I can't, very well," he answers. "I 
must run down and have a look at the 
yacht, and see Mason, if I mean to start in 
a fortnight." 

" Why, where are you off to ?" 

" Norway." 
, *' By Jove I I've a great mind to go 
with you." 
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" Do," says Guy ; and, the moment after,. 
is sorry, as he looks up and sees the liveli- 
est agitation depicted in Milly's expressive 
&ce. 

"You are not serious, Adrian?" she 
says, herUps quivering,-" you would not 
really go ?" 

** Indeed I will; I am getting sick of 
London, and I haven't been to Norway for 
three seasons." 

" I cannot really spare you/* she says, 
forcing a smile, but in a voice that ex- 
presses her meaning clearly enough. 

Guy longs to say to her, " You must 
come too," but the impossibility of it flashes 
across him in time. What I shut himself 
up in the small compass of a yacht with the 
woman whomhe has been striving his hardest 
to forget ! — take her, and leave Dolores in 
England, devoured with jealous pain ! 

" Oh, you will amuse yourself charming* 
ly, I don't doubt," answers Adrian, coolly. 
"You have lots of friends, to take you 
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about, and, as you know, absence makes 
the heart grow fonder." 

" Mine has no need of absence," she an- 
swers, proudly, yet with a certain tremor 
in her voice ; " an& — and although I think 
you are only jesting — do not say any more 
about it, Adrian " (pleadingly), " I could 
not bear you to go." 

" Really this is worthy of a very gushing 
young bride!" he answers, laughing, but 
with a touch of sarcasm that wounds her 
to the quick. The hot blood mounts to 
her cheek, and she walks to her escritoire, 
and pretends to turn over some papers. 
Ouy suffers acutely for her sake, but he 
does not know quite what to say. 

" Married men have no business to leave 
their wives," he remarks, at last, wishing 
to break an awkward pause. 

"Perhaps you may feel differently on 
the subject by this time next year," retorts 
Adrian, with a curl of his handsome mouth. 
*' Indeed, I think you are showing great 
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signs of defection already, though you are 
supposed to be at the most stirring period 
of the whole transaction. Of course, my 
dear fellow, if you haven't room for me, I 
won't force my company upon you. Effing- 
ham goes next week, and is looking out for 
a fourth man to make up his party." 

" Oh ! I have plenty of room " (coldly), 
" and if you go, you can go with me, of 
course !" 

" Why not take Milly and Dolores too ?" 
asks Adrian, a little maliciously. "Milly 
is a first-rate sailor, and Dolores was all 
right crossing the Channel, which is a good 
test." 

There is silence after this proposition. 
Milly is strugghng with herself. She would 
dearly like to go, for anything in the world 
seems preferable to being parted from 
Adrian ; and, moreover, she loves yachting, 
but she knows she would be acting against 
her own conscience to go, even if Guy 
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pressed it, which he does not seem inclined 
to do. 

She pretends not to have heard. Guy 
does the same. 

**Tou don't seem very keen about it," 
says Adrian, presently, with a laugh. 
"After all, I think women are rather de trap 
on a yacht, particularly if we should happen 
to have a little rough weather." 

Guy, still silent, rises. 

" If you make up your mind to go, let 
me know in good time," he says, after 
having wished Milly good-bye. 

" I will come down with you," she says ; 
and when they have descended the stairs, 
she motions him into the dining-room. 
Then her whole face changes, and she says, 
with such eagerness, as she lays her hand 
on his arm, 

" Oh ! Guy, don't take him with you ! 
I cannot bear to part from him I I know 
it is foolish, but the anxiety of feeling he 
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was at sea, and might be drowned, would 
half km me." 

" He won't get drowned," responds Guy, 
grimly, thinking in his heart that his 
brother's life is of too little value to be 
easily lost ; and then, conquering his mo- 
mentary bitterness, he says, very gently, 
" I do not think he is serious. If he is, I 
will do my utmost to dissuade him ; but if 
he goes, you may trust to me to see that 
no harm comes to him," 

And once more pressing her hand, he 
goes. And as he wends his way back to 
his hotel, this fine handsome ypung man, 
with so much to make life pleasant and 
enviable, is thinking what a sorry business 
the whole thing is, after all, and that it 
nnght be well to be out of it and lying in 
six feet of earth, like his uncle. He is im- 
patient of the perverseness of fate, and he 
hates to suffer, but there is one thing he 
hates worse, and that is to see Milly suffer. 
That Adrian should wound her through her 
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very love for him, seems unbearable, 
odious; lie forgets tbat he is making 
Dolores suffer from the same cause. For 
a moment he thinks of giving up going to 
Norway altogether, but only for a moment ; 
he cannot face the idea of three months 
more at Wentworth, with nothing else to do 
than to make reluctant love. And he knows 
Adrian too well to think he would allow 
himself to be thwarted if he had onCe made 
up his mind to go. 

So it is decided ; he makes his arrange- 
ments, and the following day returns to 
Wentworth. It is not, certainly, with the 
joyous haste and ardour of love that he 
wends his way homewards this May even- 
ing; he feels oppressed — nay, he even 
shrinks from the thought of meeting 
Dolores. This very day, on his way 
through London, he has found a letter 
from his mother, and although, like a pru- 
dent woman, she expresses herself very 
guardedly, it is quite evident she thinks he 
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is not behaving to Dolores in a very kind 
or lover-like way. He knows and feels it 
acutely himself, and this very conscious- 
ness makes him shrink from meeting her. 
It is with no light heart that he drives up 
to the door, and, throwing the reins to the 
groom, walks slowly to his mother's room. 
He expects to find both ladies there sup- 
porting each in their reproachful glances 
and demeanour; he is not sure that 
Dolores will not burst into a flood of tears, 
which will make the position doubly diffi- 
cult. He sets his lips, and his face is 
sterner than usual as he opens the door of 
his mother's room. 

She is there alone, and as he goes towards 
her she smiles at him, in the pleasantest, 
kindest way in the world, and tells him 
how glad she is to see him back. Not a 
word of reproach — she does not even men- 
tion Dolores, but speaks of his uncle, and 
asks many questions ; and this talk en- 
grosses them until the dressing-beU rings. 

VOL. m. I 
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"Where is Dolores, mother?" lie asks 
then. 

** She ran away when we heard the sound 
of wheels ; very likely she thought we might 
want to talk of your poor uncle, and 
was afraid of being de ti'op. Go and 
dress now ; she will be sure to be in the 
drawing-room when you come down." 

Guy does not hurry himself particularly, 
but still he is down before the second bell 
rings. The drawing-room, however, is 
empty. Lady Wentworth only comes in 
just as dinner is announced, but Dolores is 
still not there. A moment after she enters. 
The butler is at the door; there can be 
only a formal salutation between them. 
She is all in white, and looks very fair — 
too pale, perhaps, and her eyes look larger 
and darker than usual. She offers a small 
cold hand to Guy, as though he were a 
stranger ; her face betrays no reproach nor 
resentment ; she behaves to him exactly as 
though he were some new acquaintance. 
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At first he is a little relieved by this recep- 
tion, but, manlike, when it continues, he 
begins to be nettled by her indifference, 
and his own manner becomes warmer and 
more tender. He cannot help admiring 
her — she looks so lovely ; and it somewhat 
chafes him that he cannot win her eyes to 
his, or extract from her one of those soft, 
loving looks she has been wont to shower 
upon him. There is no stiffness in her man- 
ner, no apparent intention of avoiding him 
— she behaves as a woman naturally would 
to a man who was a friend, and had no 
other claim upon her. 

Lady Wentworth, remarking the state 
of affairs, is secretly pleased. She gives 
Dolores credit for a tact which she had not 
expected from her ; and thinks Guy amply 
deserves the punishment that is being in. 
flicted upon him. 

"I shall make an excuse for leaving 
them together after dinner,'" she says to 
herself. ". They will be sure to make it up 

\^1 
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ibesL, Bj the waj,*^ slie asks her soiu 
^ did I tdl yoa thsfe Hezomnse had been 
down for a ooii{^ of days duriiig Tonr 
abfienoe?' 

^Noy" Girjr answers ooldj^, not feeling 
partkmlarljr pleased. 

'^Jt was so pleasant," Dokunes says, 
Irindling for the first time into wannth; 
^^ and we rode and walked together, and 
he made ns laogh, did he not, Ladj Went- 
worths 

"Yes. I never saw a boy so improved,** 
answers my lady ; " and he is coming down 
again very soon.** 

" He does not seem at all bashful,'' says 
Guy, stiffly. " I think he might wait until 
he is asked." 

He is beginning to wondw whether 
the change in Dolores' manner is in any 
way connected with his cousin's visit. 

"Do you not remember," interrupts 
Dolores, quickly, "how he asked you 
if he -might still come here as usual, 
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and you laughed, and said, 'Certainly?'" 
"Men don't usually time their visits 
when they know the master of the house is 
absent," retorts Guy. 

" He did not know it — he was quite 
surprised to find you were not here," 

At this juncture Lady Wentworth rises. 
As Dolores passes Guy at the door, he 
stretches out his hand to take hers, but she 
either does not or will not see it, and walks 
quietly out after his mother. He feels 
rather provoked, but his love receives a 
decided stimulus, and a very short time 
elapses before he joins the ladies in the 
drawing-room. Dolores is there alone, but 
entrenched behind a small table with a 
large piece of work. Guy has pictured to 
himself how he will go and take her in his 
arms, and make his peace ; but it is not 
very easy to carry out this idea ; and more- 
over there is something in her manner that 
makes him rather afraid to hazard the 
experiment. He goes up to the table 
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where she is at work, and stands looking 
at her for a few moments, but she is ap- 
parently unaware of his presence, and 
immensely engrossed in her work. 

" Dolores," reproachfully, " aren't you 
glad to see me again ?" 

" Oh ! yes," indifferently, not looking 
up. 

" You have not even said how d'you do 
to me yet." 

" How do you do ?" 

" I don't mean in words " (smiling, if a 
little vexed) ; " won't you say it in my 
way ?" and he tries to take the little hand 
that is plying the needle busily. 

" Please don't hinder me " (coldly). " I 
want very much to finish this to-night." 

" Nonsense " (moving the table a little 

away with his foot). *'MayI not come 

and sit beside you ?" (pleadingly). " This 

is the most comfortable sofa in the room." 

" I shall be very happy to give it up to 

you." 
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"Oh! no, I should not like it then" 
(getting nearer and taking her hand). 

She puUs it sharply from him, but he 
will not be thwarted, and takes it with 
gentle force, while he essays to draw her 
to him with the other hand. But she pull^ 
herself sharply from him, and with great 
hauteur says, 

"Do you wish to compel me to join your 
mother. Sir Guy ?" 

The young man is quite taken aback — he 
is utterly unprepared for this mode of 
attack, but, if it is premeditated, it is cer- 
tainly very effective. 

*'My darling," he says, reproachfully, 
"why are you so unkind? — ^what have I 
done to offend you ?" 

" I am not offended." 

" Then why is your manner so changed 
towards me ?" 

Silence. 

"Is it" (with rather a guilty conscience) 
— " is it because you think I ought to have 
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returned sooner? Indeed, I assure you — " 

She looks up at him for the first time, 
and there is a very unusual touch of scorn 
in her eyes and voice as she says, 

" I asked you for no explanation or ex- 
cuse, Sir Guy. You need not give me a 
false reason for your stopping in London, 
when I know the real one." 

He feels more guilty still, and is anxi- 
ous to excuse himself ; so, as usual in such 
cases, he tells half the truth, trying to 
persuade himself and her that it is the 
whole truth. 

" You know, dear " (gravely), " I was 
very much attached to my poor uncle, and 
I could not help feeling as if it would be a 
kind of disrespect to his memory to — to 
be happy, and thinking of love and mar- 
riage, while he was hardly cold in his 
grave." 

" Ah !" drawing a quick breath ; then, 
laying her work down in her lap, and re- 
garding him with a fixed, steady gaze— 
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" Should you mind telling me where you 
spent your evenings in London ?' 

It is a very rare thing for Guy to shrink 
from meeting the eyes of man or woman, 
but at this moment he is hardly inclined 
to return the steady gaze that he feels 
upon him. Dissimulation is not in his 
nature. He takes a book from the table, 
and answers, somewhat defiantly, while he 
turns over the leaves, 

" There is only one house in London I 
should be likely to go to at such a time." 

" Your sister-in-law's ?" with a quivering 
lip and flashing eyes. 

"i/y brother* Sj^ he replies, with emphasis. 

Silence again, interrupted only by the 
sharp, hurried click of Dolores' needle. 
Presently Guy lays down the book, and 
turns to contemplation of her. His feel- 
ings are of a mixed nature — indeed, he 
would be puzzled to analyse them himself. 
His first perception is, man-like, that she 
is very fair ; and now that he is with her, 
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eminently loveable ; not to be loved, cer- 
tainly, with the deep, strong, lasting pas- 
sion that — that some women inspire, but 
with a tender, kindly, protecting feeling 
that has its charm; secondly, he feels 
guilty towards her, and wishes to atone 
for his neglect ; and thirdly, he is a little 
indignant that she should question his ac- 
tions so sharply, and seem to ask an ac- 
count of them. But most of all, his feel- 
ing towards her is that of indulgence and 
compassion, so it is not long before he 
speaks again to her in a caressing voice. 

*' I think, little one, you are hardly kind 
to me. I have been more unhappy than I 
can tell you, and I thought at least to have 
had your sympathy." 

" You did not want my sympathy," she 
retorts quickly; "you never thought of 
coming to me for it ; you went, as everyone 
goes, to the person they love most for 
that." He is about to interrupt her, but 
she continues, with a flushed face and pas- 
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sionate voice — " Do you know to whom I 
should turn first, if any trouble came to 
me ? — do you know who could console me 
for any grief or trouble in the world ? Oh, 
yes, you know quite well, and that is why 
you care so little." 

The tears course down her cheeks ; this 
time Guy will not be denied, and takes 
strong possession of the trembling little 
frame, and whether she will or not, kisses 
the tears off her face. So, for a few mo- 
ments she submits, and lays her head on 
his shoulder, and tastes once more the 
happiness of feeling his strong arms about 
her. But this is not the programme that 
she has mapped out to herself throughout 
all those bitter days and sleepless nights, 
and presently, with a heavy sigh, she con- 
quers her strong desire to lie still and 
rest, and fight no more against her love, 
and disengaging herself resolutely from 
his embrace, she walks away, then returns, 
and stands before him. He sees that her 
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anger is not appeased, and so prepares to 
hear it flow forth in bitter words, and to 
combat it only with kindness. She tries 
to speak calmly, but the quivering of her 
lips and throat make her words hardly 
intelligible. 

" I cannot go on suffering — to love very 
much is to suffer — my heart breaks with 
it — I am tortured always — I have waited 
uiitil you returned — I would not vex or 
complain to your mother, who is so good ; 
but let me go away — I can bear no more." 

Guy sighs heavily. In this' moment he 
sees before him, and before her too, a vista 
of wretchedness, of perpetual reproach and 
recrimination. He has been prepared to 
take her to his heart and home, because she 
has loved him and suffered for his sake ; 
but he is not prepared to take her as a 
hard taskmaster, who can caU him to ac- 
count for every word and action of his 
future life. From a sense of honour, and 
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for pity's sake, he has been ready to sacri- 
fice all to her, and is she to exact from 
him as much as though their positions 
were entirely reversed? He is touched 
with pity by her tears and sobbing voice, 
but he knows a time will come when they 
win bring only weariness and disgust. How 
shall he find words kind and tender enough 
to warn her of the misery she is preparing 
for them, without adding to her present 
bitterness ? He scarcely notices her words ; 
not in the very least does he take her 
threat of going away in a literal sense — 
where should she go ? So after a silence 
of a few moments he says to her in a very 
grave, sad voice, 

" Child, I don't suppose you dream for 
a moment what misery you are preparing 
for both of us. If a husband and wife 
have no confidence in each other, nothing 
but wretchedness can ensue. My first 
desire has been, and always will be, to make 
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you happy ; but if you mean to make my 
life wretched with constant and unjust 
reproaches, God help us both T' 

He has never spoken sternly to her be- 
fore, and she looks at him with frightened 
eyes ; but she has a fixed purpose in her 
head, which has grown out of the painful 
•days since he left her. 

" You need not fear " (with a trembling 
voice), " I shall reproach you no more, for 
I shall not have any right." 

" Why do you talk hke this ?" (a little 
wearily). " You will always have the 
right, if you choose to consider it a right, 
to embitter the life of a man whose only 
desire is to make you happy." 

"Yes, I know you have been kind — 
most kind." Guy is about to interrupt 
her, but she makes a gesture, and con- 
tinues, " I have known it from the first. 
Do not think I was ever deceived. It was 
pity made you ask me to be your wife, and 
it was kind and noble of you; but you 
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never have once loved me. I wearied you 
always; you regretted it always — some- 
times more, sometimes less; and I know 
not why, but it was so dear to me to be 
with you, to see you, and to feel that I 
should belong to you, and never part from 
you any more, I tried to blind myself, 
and oh !" (clasping her hands tight) " that 
time here before you went to London was 
like heaven, happier than any other heaven 
I could fancy, for I thought you were 
growing to care a little for me, to be glad 
to be with me." 

" And so I was, darling — so I do," cries 
the young man, infinitely touched. 

"No" (decisively, recoiling from him). 
" When you went away, when you saw her^ 
the little you had begun to care for me 
ceased. I knew by your short letters, by 
your long silences, that it wearied you to 
think of me, that I had become a burden 
to you. And I tell you " (with kindling 
cheeks) " that all the misery I ever felt in 
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Rouen was, oh ! not to be compared with 
what I have felt in this house ; and that 
all the joy and happiness I have had here 
could not repay me for it, or blot it out of 
my mind. You say I am making misery 
for us both — it is true ; but I will make it 
no more; and your misery — what would 
that be to mine ? Only one you love very 
much could make you so - miserable — she 
might — I could not." 

"For God's sake, child," cries Guy, 
deeply shocked, " do not^ talk like this ! 
Do you remember that you are speaking 
of my brother's wife ? I cannot conceive 
what has put this delusion into your head ; 
but if you value my love or esteem, I beg 
you never to hint at it again." 

Dolores colours deeply at his reproof, 
but she replies, looking him full in the 
face — 

" Will you swear that you do not love 
her ? — ^yes, love her in the way that I love 
your 
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It is his turn to redden, but he strives 
to hide what he feels under the cover of 
anger. 

"Whatever I may have felt for my 
brother's wife before her marriage, her 
engagement to him — I trust you will give 
me credit for* a stronger sense of honour 
than to cherish feelings that would be as 
displeasing to her as dishonourable to my- 
self." 

" But can you help it ?" says the girl, 
sorrowfully. " Which is stronger — love or 
honour ? And would one love when it only 
brings pain, if one could help it ?" 

He is silent, wondering that this child 
should be thus learned in the lore of love 
and suffering. Presently he says, rousing 
himself, 

"My dear child, I entreat you to put all 
these foolish thoughts out of your head, 
and let us be happy together. I am sure 
you can make me happy, and I will do my 
best to make you so." 

VOL. m. k 
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*'No,'* she answers, shaking her head, 
And at this moment Lady Wentworth en- 
ters the room. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



MILLT PLEADS. 



TTTHEN Guy has left her MiUy does not 
' * return to the room where Adrian is, 
nor does she on that day recur to the sub- 
ject of Norway. She is quite conscious 
that her best plan is to let the idea wear 
itself out, but her anxiety is so great that 
the following day she determines to know 
the worst. Nothing is to be gained by 
opposition. She is bent on winning her 
way by fair means. It seems hard that 
she, who has been so spoiled, whose lightest 
wish has been law to so many, should have 
to entreat and implore now — ^hardest of 

k2 
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aQ because the entreaty is to a mazi not to 
leare hear, Stie who has alwa js been called 
so charmmg', the pleasantest company in 
the world ! — it is bitter to find how few 
charms her society has for the one man 
whom she cares to please. 

But to-night she is bent on conqnest. 
She attires herself in a dress that her lord 
has been pleased to admire. More import- « 
ant stin, she orders the dishes that he likes 
best for his dinner, exerts h^raelE to the 
utmost to amnse him while he dines, and 
finally herself lights his cigar, and seats 
herself at his feet while he enjoys it. Her 
loving little artifices are rewarded by suc- 
cess. Her saltan is in charming homonr, 
compliments her on her looks, and strokes 
her dark hair caressingly. This is the 
moment to broach the subject, and her 
heart beats^fast as she begins. 

" I wonder what put it into Guy's head 
to go off to Norway ?" 

** Bored at Wentworth, I suppose. It is 
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a horrid bore to be kicking one's heels 
about a country house in the Summer 
months. Deuced unlucky for that poor 
little girl, the old man going off just now I 
I shouldn't wonder Milly, if your ruse 
succeeds, and he does not marry her at all. 
You are a tremendously clever woman " (ad- 
miringly) . 

The blood rushes to Milly's face. 

" Oh ! Adrian, do not say that 1 1 was 
not serious. Guy is far too honourable to 
think of drawing back now." 

" But you thought it might happen if he 
only had time enough," persists Adrian. 
" And I don't think it would be half a bad 
thing for her if he did give her up. I am 
morally certain that Heronmere would 
marry her to-morrow, with or without his 
mother's consent, as the case might be. I 
saw him a few days ago. He had just 
come up from Wentworth, and was evi- 
dently in a very hopeless state, abusing 
Guy tremendously, and declaring he was 
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not worthy of such a prize. You know, 
Milly, it's deuced odd how that little girl 
takes with everybodj, and how they all 
seem to forget the doubtful nature of her 
antecedents." 

" I wish,'' says Milly, thoughtfully, •* that 
she would take a fancy to Lord Heron- 
mere. I do not think either she or Guy 
wiU be particularly happy if they many." 

" The fact is, Milly," utters Adrian, with 
his languid smile, " you would rather any- 
body married anyone than Guy ; you want 
to keep him all to yourself. It's rather a 
good thing for you both that I am not of a 
jealous disposition.'' 

She looks up at him with a radiant face, 
her beautiful eyes eloquent with love. 

" I wish you were jealous," she says, put- 
ting her hand in his ; '* I wish you would 
forbid me ever to look at a man again, that 
I might show you how much I love you, 
and how utterly indifferent I am to every 
other man in the world." 
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" A likely story," he retorts, laughing. 

"But, Adrian, "returning to her sub- 
ject, " when you talked of going to Nor- 
way with Guy, you were only laughing, 
were you ?" (caressingly) . 

" Indeed, I was perfectly serious. I am 
getting frightfully bored here, and I have 
a sort of fancy to sit in a boat and haul 
in big sahnon again, and to see the water 
swirling about the rocks, and to go to bed 
by dayKght at midnight." 

"But" (her voice trembling a little) 
" you have told me, over and over again, 
how you hate the whole thing — ^the dull 
old Norse towns, and the general discom- 
forfc— jolting about in carrioles, and living 
on preserved meats, in a log house, with 
bare boards. And how bored you will be 
in the evenings, with no one to play cards 
with !" 

" Oh, I shall ask Thomeycroft to 
go ; Guy won't mind. He and I are 
pretty even at icarti ; and very likely 
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I shall sleep all day, and fish all night." 

" I thought you were so devoted to Lon- 
don ! You used to say it was the only 
place in the world, except in the shooting 
and hunting season." 

" I iised to think so " (leisurely puffing 
the smoke in wreaths above Milly's head) ; 
"but, although you are a very charming 
woman, and all that sort of thing, you 
must think that London doesn't present 
quite so many charms to a man once he 
gets married. This time last year " (sigh- 
ing) " I found it pleasant enough." 

He does not intend it, but his words 
wound Milly to the quick. She turns 
away, to conceal the tears that spring to 
her eyes. She sees, moreover, that he has 
made up his mind to go, and there is but 
one resource left; she has hardly much 
faith in it. 

"Adrian," she says, putting both her 
arms round his neck, and speaking in a 
tone of utter entreaty,, " my darling, I be- 
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seech you don't go ; it will break my heart. 
If you care the least bit in the world for 
me, don't go ; or, if you want change, take 
me with you, and I will go anywhere in 
the world you like." 

Adrian abhors a scene. He hates any- 
thing that disturbs his comfort; so he 
turns from his wife's embrace, and says, 
rather coldly, 

" I don't think your suggestion is a very 
practical one. If I went to Norway at my 
own expense, and took you, it would cost a 
fortune ; and now I can go in Guy's yacht, 
without any trouble or expense at all. 
And, as I only propose being away a month 
or six weeks, I really do not see what ob- 
jection you have to make." 

" I should be miserable all the time," sobs 
Milly. " I should think you were drowned, 
or something had happened to you." 

" Well " (with a not very pleasant laugh), 
" you would soon console yourself with a 
third, no doubt; you were very fond of 
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your first husband, I have heard, but you 
seemed extremely cheerful and happy when 
I met you." 

Milly is deeply angered. She starts to her 
feet, and says, with flashing eyes, 

" You are cruel and unmanly ! You have 
no right to leave me. Why did you 
marry me, if yon meant to make me 
wretched?'' 

'V Indeed" (with a sneering smile), "I 
don't know why I did. If I had my time 
over again, I would not, if you had three 

times " the money, he was going to 

add, but a certain small instinct of gentle- 
manlike feeling makes him pause. 

But there is no need for him to finish 
the sentence — Milly knows the words that 
were on his lips. She looks at him for a 
moment as if she were turned to stone, and 
then, opening the door very quietly, goes 
out. 

Adrian finishes his cigar, puts on his 
hat, and betakes himself to a house in Cur- 
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zon Street, where we have already once 
accompanied him. The lady who owns it 
is at home, and receives him with a look of 
unmistakeable welcome. 

" My dear Henrietta," he says, with tha 
smile that Milly has not seen these many 
days, ** I am so charmed you are at home I 
I was horribly afraid you would be at the 
opera, or dining out. Give me my own 
particular chair, and one of your best 
cip^ars, and a brandy and soda, and let m& 
unburden my mind to you. Are you pre- 
pared to lend a sympathising ear to all my 
woes r 

" Are they many?" 

" Yes, many and great, although only the 
consequences of one piece of folly." 

Henrietta smiles to herself. Some of 
her friends have not returned to her after 
their marriage, but more have ; this is one 
she knows ; well, it had been only a question 
of time, though she hardly expected him sa 
soon. 
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** Why did I ever marry ?" says Adrian, 
plaintively — " or why didn't I marry you ? 
What a charming wife you would make, 
Henrietta 1 You would never be exacting, 
never keep a man tied to your apron- 
string ; you would know the only way was 
to give him his head, and take care he 
never felt the curb — ^wouldn't you ?" (ca- 
ressingly). 

Mrs. Clayton looks at him with a smile, 
lialf kind, half bitter. She is a strange, 
wayward woman, although she has learned, 
in many hard lessons, the supreme value 
of tact, and has practised it for years with 
the greatest possible advantage. Once, 
now and then, it pleases her to speak out 
truthfully and honestly — ^it is quite safe, 
too, for when she does no one believes her. 

" Did you ever hear," she says, " that I 
was separated from my husband for years 
before he died ?" 

"No — ^yes — ^'pon my soul I hardly re- 
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member. At all events, I am quite sure it 
was his fault." 

" Tou would not think so. It was just 
for the very reason that we were speaking 
of — ^because I would not let him go any- 
where without me ; because I was horribly 
jealous of him, and could not bear him out 
of my sight ; — because, in short, I loved 
him, and showed it in the way that women 
of my disposition generally do." 

Adrian looks at her in languid surprise ; 
then says, with a smile and shake of the 
head, 

" Nonsense, my dear Henrietta ; you are 
a capital actress, and you delight in 
surprising one ; but that sort of thing isn't 
your line, and never was, 111 lay a thousand 
to one." 

She laughs. Her momentary emotion 
has passed away, and she says, 

"At all events, I should know better 
now. With your sex there is but one 
way — if we want you to worship us. 
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^e must be quite indifferent to you ; and 
the worse we treat you, the better you will 
Tjehave to us." 

" All we want is to be let alone — ^let us 
go our own way, and we shall not interfere 
with you." 

" But who can let alone what they love ?" 
asks Henrietta. 

" Love, my dear ! — ^but there is no love 
in the question — ^not at least as I under- 
stand it. You do all that sort of thing 
before you marry, and then you want to 
subside into a quiet, easy-going sort of life, 
without strong emotions — which, by the 
way, always bored me — and I look upon it 
as a merciful dispensation of Providence 
when you are tolerably satisfied with the 
wife you've got, and don't want anybody 
else's, or that sort of thing, you know." 

"But I have not heard the grievance 

yet." 

"Ah! yes, the grievance. Well, Fm 
getting utterly sick of London ; and Guy 
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is going to Norway, and I mean to go with 
him. My wife is pleased to fancy she 
can't live without me, and has just treated 
me to a tremendous scene. Why on earth 
is it part of the r6le of a devoted wife to be 
always quarreUing with one?-and why 
does she consider it part of the business to 
be everlastingly tacked on to one? I 
should think it the greatest relief in the 
world to get away from each other every 
now and then, and forget * the chains that 
gall.' " 

"The old story," Henrietta thinks to 
herself, bitterly. "Why do we waste so 
much love upon them when they value it 
so little? I suppose because we cannot 
help it." But she does not speak her 
thoughts aloud. 

"I thought Guy was going to be married 
almost immediately ?" 

"So he was; but his uncle died, you 
know. Did you not see it in the paper ?" 
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"No. So that has put off the mar- 
riage ?" 

" I don't think he is very keen about it.'' 

" She fe very pretty. He brought her 
to see me one day. And she is very fond 
of him. I am afraid it runs in the family 
not to value what you have." 

"Looks like it, doesn't it?" 

" But what does she say to his going to 
Norway ?" 

"I haven't heard yet; but I shall be 
very much surprised if she tekes it quietly. 
I shouldn't wonder if she gives him up and 
takes Heronmere." 

" What would his mother say ?" 

" Wouldn't like it a bit, of course. But 
he is his own master." 

" And you think he would marry her ?" 

" Like a shot." 

" Life is a strange thing," remarks Mrs. 
Clayton, reflectively. "But, apropos of 
yourself, if your wife objects so strongly 
to your going, shall you still go ?" 
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" Of course I shall — it will simplify 
matters for another time. If I gave in 
now, I should be in bondage for ever. It 
isn't that I care very much about it. I 
know I shall be horribly bored long before 
a month ; but I want to taste the sweets of 
freedom once more." 

*' Yet every one tells me your wife is one 
of the most charming women in London." 

*' I daresay " (indifferently). " Men like 
her ; but then they're not married to her, 
you know. That makes such a tremendous 
difference. She can be amusing and pleas- 
ant, and all that, but she has the devil's 
own temper; and of course no one sees 
that but the wretched husband." 

Mrs. Clayton feels sorry in her heart for 
Milly ; but it is not part of her system to 
champion the wives of the men she likes. 
So presently she changes the subject, and 
they fall to all manner of pleasant chat, so 
that, when the clock strikes one, Adrian is 

VOL. in. L 
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loth to believe it, and rises to take his leave 
with reluctance. 

"Good-bye, Henrietta," he says, kissing 
her hand. "I wish I had married you. 
Would you have had me ?" 

" I daresay," she answers, looking up into 
his handsome face, and sighing ; " and have 
been wretched ever after !" 

*' Not a bit of it — we should have been 
like turtle-doves." 

" We don't know what the inner life of 
turtle-doves may be," she answers, laugh- 
ing. " Good night, and hon voyage^ if I do 
not see you again before you go." 

" But you will. Good night, ma chere" 



i 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DOLOBES BESOLYES. 

TnXCBPT the first few days, all the time 
-" of Guy's absence Dolores has been 
fighting with her love for him. She is 
young and inexperienced, but she has 
strong instincts, and these tell her the 
bitter truth, that her love is bestowed in 
vain, and that Guy is only going to marry 
her from pity, and because he has given his 
word. If she accepts this sacrifice, if she 
biu^dens his life with hers, will he not one 
day, perhaps, hate her? With her love 
for him is mingled a not unnatural resent- 
ment at his indifference to her. It is hard 
for those who are always hearing them- 

l2 
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selves praised, to feel their charms have no 
influence on the one of all others in whose 
eyes they long to seem fair. For many 
days and nights she has been fighting 
against her love — ^trying with all her might 
to bring her reluctant heart to consent to 
the displacement of its idol. How can she 
willingly put herself off from a future which 
has seemed like heaven to her, and in 
trhich the dearest thought has been that 
tShe will be always with him ? K she gives 
him up, what has she to look forward to ? 
Nothing but banishment from the new and 
brilliant life to which he has introduced 
her. She will have to give up all her new 
friends, and go back to the dull old life, 
which will be ten times duller and lonelier 
now she has known a different one. And 
there will be no Philip to try to make it 
happier. Poor Philip ! — she wonders, with 
a kind of awe, if he has suffered as she 
does, and if this is a punishment on her 
for the pain she has inflicted on him. In 
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the selfishness of her happiness she has 
thought so little of him, but now it all 
comes back to her. 

As the days go by, and Guy's letters are 
so few and short, she plucks up her pride. 
She will give him up — no matter what it 
costs. K she dies of grief afterwards, she 
will not thrust herself upon a man who 
cares so little for her. As soon as he returns 
she will tell him so, and then there will be 
nothing left but to say good-bye to his 
mother, who has been so kind to her, and 
whom she has grown to love, and to leave 
all these good things that were to have 
been hers. Somewhere, perhaps, in her 
secret heart, she has a hope that he will 
not really let her go, and that, when they 
meet again, pleasant days, like those before 
he left Wentworth, may come over again ; 
but she does not admit the hope — only 
says resolutely to herself that all is over. 
And on the night of Guy's return, after 
what has passed between them, she knows 
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that it must be so. Lady WentwortFs 
entrance lias prevented her telling him 
then what she has resolved, but there will 
be plenty of time on the morrow. 

Guy has not the very faintest inkling of 
her intention. He had rather expected a 
scene, although not such a one as had 
actually taken place, and he is shocked and 
horrified at her allusion to Milly. When 
his mother enters, he goes away into the 
garden, and down the terrace into the 
park. There, as he paces up and down, 
he interrogates himself sharply. How is 
it possible that this child has fathomed his 
feelings ? Has there been anything in his 
conduct towards his sister-in-law, absent 
or present, to lead anyone to the conclusion 
that he loves her ? If there has been, he 
feels he can never forgive himself. It is 
true that he has been passionately in love 
with her, that he admires her more than 
any woman he has ever seen, that he would 
have given up everything he possessed in 
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the world to have made her his wife, that 
she has an influence over him still that 
would prevent his ever caring much for 
any other woman ; but he can lay his hand 
on his heart and say that, as his brother's 
wife, he has never had a dishonourable 
thought towards her, that he looks upon 
her with an unalterable respect and devo- 
tion, and that he knows her to be as far 
removed from him as though she were an 
angel in heaven. And yet this child, who, 
perhaps, in the innocence of her heart, 
does not realise the nature of the thing 
with which she taxes him so boldly, has 
discovered what he wiU not even own to 
himself. He must try to conquer her 
jealousy, and there is only one way of 
doing it, he tells himself, with a sigh — ^by 
keeping entirely away from Milly. It is 
the first time he reaUses how much his 
sacrifice is costing him; nevertheless, it 
must be made, and in the end, perhaps, it 
will be better for his own sake too. An- 
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other thought comes to trouble him. If 
Dolores is angered and hurt at this short 
absence, how will she bear the news of his 
going to Norway? He will get his mo- 
ther to break it to her — anything rather 
than face a scene like to-night's. 

When he returns to the drawing-room, 
his mother is there alone. 

" Where is Dolores ?" he asks. 

" She has gone to bed." (After a mo- 
ment's silence) " Guy, what has happened 
between you ? The poor child seems very 
much out of spirits — ^indeed, she has lost 
all her roses, and I was quite concerned to 
see how much she took your absence to 
heart." 

''I think she is a little unreasonable," 
Guy answers. " She ought to understand 
that we cannot have everything exactly 
one's own way in this world. Mother" 
(abruptly), "I am going to Norway next 
week." 
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Lady Wentworth looks up in unfeigned 
surprise. 

" Are you serious, Guy ?" 

"Perfectly" (with slight irritation). "Of 
course, our marriage will have to be post- 
poned, and I really cannot go on hanging 
about the country all the Summer months 
with nothing to do. I propose going to 
Norway for a couple of months or so, com- 
ing back here to shoot partridges and 
pheasants ; and then, about the middle of 
October, getting married, and going some- 
where for a month, and coming back for 
hunting. Do you see what else I can do.?" 

"I suppose you told Dolores to-night, 
tod that has made her unhappy ?" 

" No, indeed, I have not mentioned it ; 
all her displeasure concerns my recent ab- 
sence, I presume. I was going to ask you 
to break my Norway expedition to her." 

Lady Wentworth looks at her son very 
earnestly for a minute, then away, as if 
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irresolute; but finally she makes up her 
mind to speak. 

" You know, Guy, when you first broached 
it to me, I was very much opposed to your 
marriage, but since I have known Dolores, 
and have seen her intense devotion to you, 
I feel differently. Poor child ! she is far 
too fond of you for her own peace of mind, 
and, knowing this, you ought to be very 
careful not to wound her. She is very 
sweet and loveable, and I must confess 
that she has won her way to my heart 
more than I should have thought it possi- 
ble for a stranger to do in my old age. 
There are, of course, objections to the 
marriage, but you have gone too far to 
draw back, and since she is your affianced 
wife, you owe her some consideration, and 
have no right wantonly to cause her un-. 

happiness/' 

After this peroration. Lady Wentworth 
looks at Guy with some anxiety. 

"My dear mother," he answers, with 
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some warmth, '^ there is reason in every- 
thing, and surely, because a man is en- 
gaged to marry a woman, he is not reduced 
to such a state of bondage as to cease 
entirely to be a free agent ? It surely is 
not well to make a tie more irksome than 
necessary, and I think, if you were to give 
a hint of the kind to Dolores, it might be 
a good thing for both of us." 

Lady Wentworth shakes her head, then, 
after a pause, says, 

'* Why not marry her at the time you 
first proposed? — only have a very quiet 

wedding." 

" No " (resolutely) ; " no one shall accuse 
me of slighting the memory of the man 
who was a second father to me." 

''Well, my dear" (with a sigh), '*it 
must be as you choose ; but I fear Dolores 
will feel your absence very keenly. And I 
cannot help thinking it will be better for 
you to break it to her yourself ; she would 
be less likely to resent it." 
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Guy does not think so, but refrains from 
pressing the matter. 

All the next day he sees very little of 
Dolores ; she seems to avoid him, and, to 
tell the truth, he rather shrinks from a 
tete^h'tete with her. But, after dinner, the 
evening being warm and beautiful, he pro- 
poses to her to go into the garden; and she, 
having also something to say to him, con- 
sents. The daylight has scarcely gone 
yet; there is still a faint reflex of red 
clouds ; the air is heavy with the scent of 
roses, and the nightingales are singing the 
prelude to their nightly concert. Far 
away sounds the occasional note of the 
cuckoo ; everything reminds one of Spring. 
It is such a night as should make one feel 
glad only to be alivo. Guy passes the girl's 
hand through his arm, and they walk to- 
gether across the lawn, amongst the 
flowers, down to the lake, in which the 
moon is beginning to show her face. 

"What do you think of our English 
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Summer evenings, little Frendliwoman ?" he 
asks her, gaily. 

"You have everything to make them 
beautiful/' she answers, — " all your lovely 
trees and flowers. I daresay they are as 
fair in France, only I never lived in a 
ch&teau there, and cannot tell." 

" Would you rather live in a French 
ch&teau? I believe you only look upon 
England as a stepmother, and France lies 
nearest your heart. Are you getting home- 
sick ? I shall have to take you to Rouen 
for our wed(Kng trip." 

He speaks gaily, for he wants to get her 
into a good humour before he breaks his 
disagreeable news. They have reached 
the water, and are looking down at the 
great lily-leaves clustering upon its breast. 

" Shall we go on the water this lovely 
night ?" 

" Yes." 

He helps her into the boat that lies 
close by, looses it from its moorings, and 
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they drift out on the broad sheet of water. 
On the side they have left a smooth-shaven 
lawn leads down to the edge, and on the 
opposite one there is a great belt of trees, 
on which the moon is shining. Guy pulls 
the boat along lazily, and Dolores lies, 
haJf-reolined, watching the moonlight on 
the rippling water. 

Presently he draws in the oars and 
comes nearer to her. It does not seem 
difficult to be fond of her when he is near 
her ; it is when he is absent that he feels a 
reluctance to bind himself to a future of 
which he feels uncertain. 

" What are you thinking of, little one ?" 
he asks, gently possessing himself of one 
of her hands. 

" I scarcely know " (with a sigh ; look- 
ing up, but not answering the smile in his 
face). " Perhaps I was thinking it would 
be very dull and ugly and lonely at home, 
after the life here." 

" Home !" he echoes. " Where is home ? 
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You have no home but this now " (very- 
kindly). 

" Yes, it is my home now," she answers^ 
looking at him steadily; '^but in a few 
weeks more it will not be." 

"No?*' (with an incredulous smile). 
" Where wiU the Httle bird be flown ?" 

" Back to its own nest, I suppose" (with 
a faint smile). 

" Do not talk like this any more, child," 
says Guy kindly. " I do not suppose you 
mean it seriously, but still it pains me to 
hear you say such things." 

" No," she answers, in a quiet voice, al- 
though her heart beats thick and fast, and 
her face is ashy pale — "no, you do not 
think I mean it seriously — ^you do not sup- 
pose I would give up living all my life in 
a splendid house like yours, with every- 
thing — everything almost — one could wish 
for, to go back to a duU, poor cottage like 
the home I came from ; but yet that is what 
I mean to do, what I came out to-night to 
teU you." 
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The incredulous look has died out of 
Ouy's face as she speaks. He sees she is 
in solemn earnest. And to make such a 
resolve as this, he feels she mtist have been 
intensely miserable. His heart condemns 
him. He feels ready to make any sacrifice 
to atone for his neglect of her, even the 
very one he had been most opposed to. 

*' My darling !" he says very earnestly, 
^' if I ha,ve made you unhappy, if you think 
I have been wanting in consideration to- 
wards you, I ei^treat you to forgive me. 
But do not think that I will ever let you 
leave this place and go back to Rouen. 
Come, dearest, say you forgive me. I will 
give up my trip to Norway, or rather we 
will be married at the time it was proposed, 
and you shall go with me." 

** Were you going to Norway ?" 

" Well " (a little confused), " I had some 
thoughts of it. Tou know there is not 
very much for a man to do in the country 
just now." 
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Dolores feels a dull, cold pain at her 
heart. So he could not bear the thought 
of spending the Summer with her, and 
must go to Norway to get out of sight and 
remembrance of her. And now, for pity's 
sake again, the pity that she hates and 
rages against, he is offering once more to 
make a sacrifice for her — to marry her at 
once, because he thinks she cannot live with- 
out him. A bitter resentment grows up in 
her breast. Her love is half turned to hate. 
She tries to speak indifferently, but her 
voice is bitter as she says, 

" Well, you shall go to Norway, and be 
quite happy there. I shall wish you bon 
voyage J and you will make the arrange- 
ments for our departure ; as you know 
Marcelline and I are not much used to 
travel." 

" Dolores," cries Guy angrily, " do you 
wish to put me out of all patience ! If 
this is a jest, it is a very bad one." 

"A jest" (bitterly) — "a jest ! ah, yes, it is 
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droU, is it not ? — a jest to make one laugh," 
and she gives a short, hard laugh. 

Guy is pained and bewildered. What is 
he to say to her ? Shall he try anger or 
entreaty ? Neither seems of much avail, 
and he reflects rather wearily that it is a 
bad look-out for the future. Presently he 
says in an authoritative tone, 

"You may be sure of one thing, and 
that is, that I shall not permit you to carry 
out what at present seems to be a very- 
strong, but a very foolish idea." 

" How can you prevent it ? (defiantly). 
" If I choose to go, who can hinder me ?" 

" Common sense, I should hope — " (drily). 

" Common sense " (passionately) — " yes, 
it is just that which makes me go ; it is 
that which says to me, Why force your- 
self on a man who does not want you ? I 
know what I give up — your fine chditeau, 
your park, your money, your great friends, 
all sorts of gay pleasure ; but if I stay and 
take them, I give up my pride, my respect 
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of myself, and I should break my heart 
with saying every day, He did not want 
me, he took me out of pity, he would be 
glad if I were dead. And some night — 
some night like this " (looking wildly about 
her), *'I should come down here, and throw 
myself in, and then you would be done with 
me for ever," 

Guy looks at her in alarm — he sees she 
is over-excited, and his one idea is to soothe 
her, 

*' Do not agitate yourself so, child," he 
says tenderly. " We will talk no more 
about it to-night, but at all events promise 
me to say nothing to anyone about this for 
the present. In a day or two we will talk 
the matter over calmly, and if we are not 
to be together much more, let us make the 
most of the time we have, and try to be 
happy," 

Then he goes back to his oars, and rows 
her about the lake for a long time ; and as 
the water grows ever brighter in the moon- 
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light, and the song of the nightingales 
sweeter, a sense of rest steals over them ; 
and when at last, summoned in by Lady 
Wentworth*s anxiety, they leave the boat, 
and Dolores, leaning on 6u/s arm, slowly 
ascends the lawn towards the house, all 
angry and troubled f eeUngs are stilled in 
their breasts, and they are consoipus of no- 
thing but the supreme power and beauty 
of nature. 

Guy sits up yeiy late smoking, and tiy- 
ing to think what is best to be done. He 
does not yet believe that Dolores really 
means to give him up, or, if she is in 
earnest about it now, that when the time 
comes she will have courage to go back to 
the old life. Time, he feels certain, will 
heal her fancied wounds ; and what an ab- 
surd thing it would be to have an esdandre 
and a rupture of the engagement — ^when, in 
a few months, it is sure to be renewed ; for 
he thinks he knows Dolores too well to 
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believe that she could ever endure a repe- 
tition of her former existence. 

Poor little child ! he feels most unfeign- 
edly sorry for her — no thought of anger 
crosses his mind. Well, there is only one 
thing for it — ^to go to Norway, as he has 
arranged, and, before going, to extract from 
her a promise to stay with his mother, and 
to let everything, to all outward appear- 
ance, remain between them as before. He 
does not realize that the surest way to win 
the girl back to him would be his constant 
presence ; on the contrary, he believes, in 
her present frame of mind, it only serves 
to irritate her ; and thinking this, he 
hastens his departure. 

Before going he asks Dolores, very 
gravely and seriously, to remain with his 
mother during his absence, as a personal 
favour to himself, and not to let her sus- 
pect any alteration of their plans or feel- 
ings towards each other. Then he says, 
very kindly, taking both her hands in his. 
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"If, when I return, and we have been 
together a little while, you feel sure that 
I cannot make you happy, you shall do 
what you think best : but, in any case, we 
must always be friends, and you must look 
upon this as your home whenever you 
choose to make it so," 

And Dolores, having so far swallowed 
her pride as to consent to this arrange- 
ment, he bids her good-bye tenderly, and 
goes off perfectly satisfied that everything 
will happen as he has planned. Short- 
sighted mortal ! but how in the world is 
a man to understand the wheels within 
wheels that work a woman's mind ? 

After his departure Dolores feels re- 
lieved. She is schooling herself to forget 
him, which is no easy task, when everyone, 
unconscious of what has passed between 
them, thinks to please her best by speak- 
ing of him. No one but our shrewd Mar- 
celline suspects anything, and even she 
only says to herself, 
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*' The child has a fit of pique. It makes 
her feel strong just now, but it will melt, 
melt, melt with time. Only, if I had been 
Sir Guy, and had cared for the little one, 
I should have stayed, instead of going off 
in my fine boat. Oh ! these men— how 
stupid they are I The good Lord have pity 
on them !" 

But although Marcelline has a somewhat 
poor opinion of the sex, she takes a certain 
amount of pleasure in their socieljy, and 
gives herself so much pains to be agreeable 
to them as to become an object of dis- 
favour in the eyes of some of the female 
portion of the establishment at Wentworth. 
There are times when she thinks that, as 
her young lady intends settling here, there 
may be advantages in also making a perma- 
nent home, and contracting ties which will 
give her a still stronger hold in the country. 
For whatever may be her affection for 
France, her prospects there are any- 
thing but brilliant, and no one is more 
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alive to worldly ease and comfort than 
Marcelline. 

Her attentions are divided between Mr. 
Hart, the head-gardener, and Walkinshaw, 
the butler, who has lived in the family 
some thirty years, Now, as the house- 
keeper has for many years cherished the 
hope of becoming, jointly with Mr. Walkin- 
shaw, proprietor of the " Wentworth Arms," 
and the lady's-maid has looked with longing 
eyes at the snug cottage tenanted by Mr. 
Hart, it will be easily imagined that our 
worthy friend Marcelline finds small favour 
in their eyes, but is rather ooked upon in 
the light of a foreign interloper. 

It happens one afternoon that Mr. 
Walkinshaw and Mrs. Parker are tete-a-tete 
in the housekeeper's room, Mrs. Simpson, 
the lady's-maid, having gone into the neigh- 
bouring town, and Marcelline being out in 
the grounds. A magnificent tabby cat dozes 
on the hearth, with one eye open to play pro- 
priety. A brisk fire burns in the grate — 
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it is a chilly day for June ; a large plate of 
imuffins stands on the steel bar of the fen- 
der, and the whole room is pervaded by a 
fragrant smell of coffee. Everything is 
ready for the evening meal. 

*' Madame Marslin's a long time coming,'' 
says Mrs. Parker at last, with some irri- 
tation. 

" She is engaged with her young lady, I 
presume/' returns Walkinshaw, who is a 
travelled man, and prides himself upon the 
correctness with which he speaks the Eng- 
lish language. 

" I wonder if she's goin^ to stay here 
always ?" resumes the housekeeper. 

" I presume so ; and I, for one, should 
be sorry to lose her — very sorry," remarked 
Walkinshaw; "she seems quite to have 
enlivened up the old place." 

"You used not to find it dull before 
she came, Mr. Walkinshaw," says Parker, 
reproachfully. 

" Nor should I ever while you were in 
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it, ma'am," he answers, gallantly. "I 
have always been accustomed to con- 
sider our little circle most select and de- 
lightf ul ; but there's a pekancy and vivacity 
about French women that's very taking 
with my sex. You know, Mrs. Parker, it 
isn't always those as amuse us men the 
most that we respects the most." 

"I'm afraid you're sad creatures," says 
the housekeeper, mollified, nevertheless. 

"Men wiU be men," remarks Walkin- 
shaw, with a smile that seems to imply, 
without regretting, a certain amount of 
moral laxity in himself and the sex in 
general. "But Madame Marcelline is a 
fine presence of a woman," he goes on in- 
discreetly. 

" For those, perhaps, that like quantity, 
and aren't particular about figure," sniffs 
Mrs. Parker, contemptuously, who is small 
and slim herself. 

" I don't mean to say she has the ele- 
gance nor the carriage of some people that 
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shall be nameless," rejoins Walkinshaw; 
"for none knows better than you, Mrs, 
Parker, that the rules of good society for- 
bid present company to be mentioned ; but 
still Madame Marcelline is a fine presence 
of a woman — a very fine presence of a 
woman," 

" How she can wear those nightcaps 
about the house, is more than I can tell* 
Why, Scuttles, our under-housemaid, would 
scorn to be seen cleaning the grates in such 
a thing." 

"Perhaps you are not aware, ma'am," 
interrupts the butler, grandiosely, "that 
in foreign parts those white caps are not a 
badge of servitood. I, as you know, have 
been abroad a good deal, and can assure 
you from experience — ^from personal ex- 
perience, — ^that the wives of the farmers 
and tradesmen, and women generally of the 
middle class, all wear those kind of caps." 

" And as for those long gold earrings, I 
don't call them respectable," pursues Mrs. 
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Parker, with acrimony, "I wonder my 
lady hasn't thought fit to make the remark 
to her." 

"There again I think I can set your 
mind at rest," replies WaUrinshaw, blandly. 
**A11 you ladies, my dear Mrs. Parker, 
have your little vanities, and every French 
woman must have her gold earrings— in 
fact, I believe they often go through fami- 
lies as hair-looms." 

Eepulsed in two successive places, Mrs. 
Parker's feminine instinct leads her to seek 
a third breach for escalade. 

**Fm sorry to make the remark," she 
says, primly, "'specially before a gentle- 
man, but I do not consider Madame Marslin 
is as particular in her conversation as I 
think becoming in a female." 

"My dear Mrs. Parker," replies the but- 
ler, with a slight'smile, " I cannot altogether 
be surprised if Madame Marcelline occa- 
sionally offends the delicacy of your sensi- 
tive mind — there is a laissy aVy about 
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Frenchwomen, I admit. For instance, I 
might make a joke without hesitation to 
Madame Marcelline, that I should blush to 
think of even in your presence.'' 

"I should hope you would never take 
such a Uberty with me," exclaims the 
housekeeper, bridling. " That's just what 
I say-tlxat foreign creature comes here 
corrupting everybody ; and it wouldn't be 
her if she didn't begin with the men first." 

" My dear Mrs. Parker, you quite mis- 
take me," cries Walkinshaw, regretting his 
confidence, now it is too late. 

" Oh ! no, Mr. Walkinshaw, I don't 
mistake at all," she retorts, irefuUy. " You 
men are as weak as water — any woman can 
lead you by the nose if she only flatters 
you up enough — it can't be laid on too 
thick but what you can take it all in at 
once. Just because this person palavers 
you over and Mossoo's you half a dozen 
times in a sentence, you think more of 
her than of any one whose whole life's 
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been, open to you for seventeen years." 

" Mrs. Parker," says the butler, severely, 
becoming very red, *' there's a limit to 
everything." 

But here Marcelline comes in with a 
beaming face and brisk gait. 

'^ Ah ! mille pardons ! I 'av made you 
vait, qa me de^ole. Ah, Madame, 'ow your 
caf6 smell good," she commences, pleas- 
antly, with her natural French instinct of 
politeness. 

Mr. Walkinshaw has risen ceremonious- 
ly, and is placing her a chair. 

"Ah! Monsieur, ne vous d^rangez pas 
je vous en prie !" cries Marcelline. 

" Creature r frames Mrs. Parker's lips; 
but a stern glance from the butler quells 
her. (The prospect of being future mis- 
tress of the ''Went worth Arms" is not to 
be lightly thrown away.). 

" I am so ungry," says the Frenchwoman. 
*'We 'av walk all troo de Park, M. 'Art 
an' me." 
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" Permetty moy d'offrer de muffins," in- 
terposes Walkinshaw, affably. 

** Sank you, sank you, Monsieur. Ah ! 
Madame, if I but spoke de English like 
Monsieur peake de Fran9ais." 

But Mrs. Parker's face is bent over the 
cups. 

"You have only been in England two 
months, you know, Madarm," answers the 
butler, courteously. " On and off I should 
say I have been twelve in Paris." 

" Ah ! de dear beautiful Paris !" cries 
Marcelline, enthusiastically. " But indeed, 
Monsieur, dis England is — is mUle fois 
much better dan dey make me tink. For 
heaucoup tings I like ver much to be in 
England." 

" Our country has its advantages," says 
Walkinshaw, patronizingly. 

" And for de men, one told me sey vas 
toujours — ^vot you call ivre? — ah! teepsy, 
c'est qa^ an' rude comine les ours^ I find 
dem all poUtesseJ'' 
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^^Some people would make anybody- 
polite," returns Walkinshaw, with a com- 
plimentary bow to Marcelline. 

But this is , too much for poor Parker, 
who, rising from her seat, flounces out of 
the room, muttering something that sounds 
gratingly in the butler's particular ears 
like "Two's company, three's trumpery," 
but is quite unintelligible to Marcelline. 

" Vat as she, Madame ?" asks the latter. 

" I think she said something about the 
toothache," answers Walkinshaw, confused. 

" Poor sing ! Qi^l dommage^ an' ze caf^ 
so good." 

*' I do not think it is very much ; she 
will return soon, no doubt. Some more 
muffins, Madame ?" 

When Mr. Walkinshaw smokes his pipe 
in the evening, he makes sundry reflections, 
which end as follows : 

"Yes, I've said it before, and I Say it 
again, matrimony is a decided mistake. I 
don't deny that state has its advantages, 
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but rm convinced the drawbacks more 
tban counterbalance them. Mrs. Parker's 
a nice woman, a welUpreserved woman, and 
a ladyMhe woman, and there have been 
moments, I don't deny, when Tve wished 
that Mrs. Parker and I were one; but 
there have also been moments when I've 
thanked Providence we weren't, and this 
present is one of them. You see," Walk- 
inshaw goes on, apparently apostrophising 
a red-hot coal on which his eye is fixed— 
"you see, if Mrs. Parker was my wifd, 
there would be the deuce to pay with her 
about all the other ladies in the house. 
She's of a jealous temperament. It doesn't 
matter so much now, because I haven't set 
the seal upon my affections by offering her 
my hand and heart ; so, however much she 
may be in a rage, thank the Lord she rmist 
keep it to herself ; but that seal once set, 
then, John Walkinshaw, you'd never dare 
have an eye for a fine woman again, I pro- 
mise you. I've known Mrs. Parker this 

VOL. m. N 
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Beventeen years, and all that time Tve 
thought of her, for rm not one to marry 
in haste and repent at leisure, and eiperi-i 
ence has taught me that she's got a rare 
number of good qualities, but she's also 
got, in conmion with her sex, a temper 
and a tongue. I don't mind the temper — 
that's nothing ; everybody's got that, more 
or kss; but the tongue — good Lord de- 
liver me from that, say 1 1" 
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CHAPTER IX, 



A NEW LOVEB. 



LORD HERONMERE is very much in 
love indeed. He sighs a gpod deal, 
and is exceedingly doleful, gets chaffed im- 
moderately by his friends (mostly contem- 
porary ensigns), takes little pleasure in his 
wonted amusements, and begins to think 
life a mistake. It is with a feeling of su- 
preme delight that he receives, one morn- 
ing at the Tower, the intelligence that Guy 
has started for Norway. His first thought 
is, " What a confounded shame I" — his 
second, " By Jove ! Til have a try for her 
now — all's fair in love and war." Exhilar* 
ated by this thought, he recovers his ac- 
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customed cheerfulness, which his friends 
do not fail to remark. 

" Well, Infant," says one (that being his 
sobriquet in the regiment), "what has 
brought the rose to your damask cheek, 
and the smile to your coral lips again ? 
I should think some old woman had died, 
and left you a fortune, if you weren't so 
infernally rich already. Has she accepted, 
or have you proposed by mamma's order, 
and has she refused? — either would account 
for your extreme chirpiness." 

"Never mind the reason. Duffer, my 
boy," replies the young Viscount ; " sufl&ce 
it to say the rose has come back to my 
damask cheek, etc., etc., as you justly ob- 
serve, and we'll have a dinner on the 
strength of it — ^you, and Bob, and Billy, 
and I. Let's go and look them up." 

All that day the young fellow is making 
plans for the conquest of Dolores ; but the 
more he thinks about the matter, the less 
promising it looks. 
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" She is confoundedly fond of him I" he 
says, dismally, to himself. " I don't sup- 
pose anything would put her out of conceit 
of him I If anything would, his going off 
and leaving her like this ought to. But 
women are such unaccountable creatures 1" 
(with an air of experience that would have 
made anyone die of laughing if he had 
had an audience). ^' At all events, I shall 
write to Aunt Margaret, and ask if I may 
go down for a few day^ — or, by Jove !" (as 
a sudden thought strikes him) " she might 
suspect something, and put me off. I'll go 
down to Bertram's, if I can get leave — ^he 
is always asking me ; and it's only five 
miles from Wentworth. I daresay he'll 
cut up rather rough if I want to leave him 
much ; but I'll square him by confiding in 
him." 

Three days later he and George Bertram 
are walking arm-in-arm across the com- 
mon which lies outside the Park gates of 
Bertram Hall. 
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" By JoTe ! weVe got Snininer at last !** 
says joung Bertranu '' Let's sit down a 
minute. Fm not mucli of a walker since 
Paragon rolled on my leg in the Winter/' 

So they seat themselves on the trunk of 
a &llen fir-tree. 

''It's an awfully pretty place," says 
Lord Heronmere, taking a leisurely survey 
of the scene — ''a deal of incident too for 
the country." 

It is B. very picturesque scene that 
stretches out before them, and both con- 
template it for a few moments in silence. 
A warm light lies upon the common, and 
reddens the dark stems of the fir-trees, 
spread about in clumps, and the long thick 
line of alternate oaks and beeches which 
bounds yonder park. A big brown gipsy 
woman, with the remains of a black velvet 
bonnet and feather, pyramidically surmount- 
ing her swart face and coal-black hair, is 
driving a couple of side-saddled donkeys to 
a shallow pool; sundry dirty imps lie in 
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supreme abandon on the short dry turf 
near their encampment ; a cart laden with 
timber toils up the hill, and a flock of sheep 
browse on the common, tended by a herd — 
not after Watteau. 

" Oh ! the place is pretty enough," re- 
joins Bertram, discontentedly, "if there 
was any one to see or anything to do. My 
uncle will keep me tied by the leg down 
here, and what he wants me for except to 
tyrannize over, Heaven only knows ! And 
I daren't offend him, because you know he 
isn't bound to leave me the money, though 
I must have the place. And I'm infernally 
hard-up just now, and want to keep him in 
a good temper. What a happy fellow you 
are to be your own father I" 

" It must be a bore having to stop in one 
place," returns his friend ; " and I expect 
scenery is very apt to pall upon one after a 
little time. Haven't you got any pretty 
girls anywhere about ?" 

"Deuce a one except the girl who is 
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engaged to your cousin. She's pretty 
enough for anything." 

Heronmere reddens, but he does not 
quite feel the time for a confidence has 
arrived. 

" Lef s see, what else is there ?" he con- 
tinues, rather hurriedly. " Happy thought I 
— write a book 1'' 

"Quite my line. A thousand thanks 
for the suggestion," laughs his friend. 

** Easiest thing in the world, Tm told, 
writing a book. When you once begin, it 
goes like lightning — ^the ideas crowd into 
your brain and — all that sort of thing. 
This would be a stunning place to write in, 
or paint a picture— for instance, a compo- 
sition piece in various approved styles. 
Village inn in the foreground " (pointing to 
an unpretentious " Marquis of Granby " on 
the hill simmiit), "with boors drinking, 
after Teniers. Give your fancy free rein, 
and imagine this highly intelligent-look- 
ing shepherd to our right a Corydon after 
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Watteau, belaced and beribboned, piping to 
his lady-love; then bring in a flock of 
sheep, after — ^who's the great swell that 
does sheep ?" 

" Cooper ?" 

" Yes, Cooper I Then donkeys drinking, 
Sir Edwin ; gipsy encampment, Faed ; and 
wind up with a gorgeous sky, and a patch 
of magenta heather, after Linnell or Cole. 
A splendid idea, by Jove ! — would make 
your fortune, and pay all your debts, if you 
could only carry it out, because there must 
be something to please all tastes in a picture 
like that. I say, Bertram " (with a sudden 
and startling change of subject, and blush- 
ing vividly the while), "should you con- 
sider it dishonourable to be in love with 
a girl who was engaged to another man ?" 

Bertram puffs away at his cigar, and 
appears to be ruminating deeply over the 
matter that has been propounded to him. 

"Well, no," he answers, presently, re- 
moving it from his mouth, and speaking 
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with great deliberation, "I shouldn't call 
it dishonourable to be in love with an en- 
g^g^^ girl, because falling in love is an 
involuntary action, and you can't help your 
feelings, but" (looking at his friend with 
some curiosity)** I shouldn't think it right 
to try and cut the other fellow out, if it 
was a bona fide engagement, more particu- 
larly if the man was your friend." 

" Or your relation, for instance ?" 

"Why, Herry, you don't mean to say 
you're in love with the future Lady 
Wentworth ?" 

" Yes, I do " (gloomily). " You said just 
now you knew that one couldn't help one's 
feelings." 

" Do you want my advice on the subject?'* 

*' It rather depends upon what it is." 

'* Well, keep out of her way." 

" Bertie, old boy," cries his friend, ** were 
you ever in love ?" 

*' Scores of times, my dear fellow " (with 
a blase air). 
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" All ! but did you ever feel " (vehement- 
ly) "that you would give up everything 
you had in the world worth having for the 
sake of a woman F* 

" Can't say I ever did. Perhaps, though^ 
that was because I never had much to 
give up/' 

"Don't laugh, old fellow. Tm in sober^ 
solemn earnest. I worship that girl, and, 
by Heaven ! I do believe that if she marries 
Guy I shall blow my brains out" (and the 
tears actually stand in the boy's blue eyes) •^ 

" This is rather a bad business," says his^ 
friend, gravely. "But/ Herry, my boy, 
it isn't the action of a gentleman, you know^ 
to try and get her away from him." 

"Perhaps not" (ruefully), "only, the 
fact is, Bertram, he isn't behaving what I 
call well to her, and, astounding as it 
seems, / donH believe he is in love with her. 
If he was, you know, it would never have 
crossed my brain ; but look here, old f elloWy 
I adore her I She couldn't lose either in 
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money or'position by marryiBg me, and if 
lie doesn't really care very much for her, 
-where's the harm ?" 

" But, Herry, if he didn't care for her, 
yrhj did he ask her to iaarry him ?" 

Heronmere shakes his head. 

*' I don't know ; but, all the same, I don't 
Relieve he does." 

" Do you think you could get her to like 

you?" 

" Ah !" (with a deep sigh, and a rueful 
countenance), "that's the worst of it I 
She's so awfully fond of him ! I don't 
know why — though, to be sure, I used to 
think he was a good fellow once. Nothing 
separates friends like a woman !" 

Bertram laughs. 

" I'm afraid, Herry, you have taken the 
•complaint very badly ; and if she is as fond 
of Wentworth — ^who, by the way, is as 
good a fellow as ever stepped — as you say, 
I don't think you've got a chance, so take 
my advice and give it up. He's sure to 
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hear afterwards that youVe been trying it 
on, and it isn't a sort of thing a man comes 
very well out o^ particularly if he doesn't 
get the woman after all. And I daresay 
you wouldn't be so keen about her if there 
wasn't an obstacle 1" 

"Shouldn't I?" (emphatically) "Do 
you know her ?" 

" I have just been introduced to her — 
that's all." 

" Well, the only thing that surprises me 
is that every msji who sees her doesn't 
fall madly in love with her at once, as I 
did.*^ 

" It's a mercy men's tastes are different," 
laughs his friend, "or what a run there 
would be on some women ! Hang it, I hear 
the first dinner-bell in the distance ! And 
if we are late, I shan't get any money out of 
the old man for another month." 

Many and large are the cigars that Lord 
Heronmere smokes that evening, when all 
the household, except his friend, have re- 
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tired to rest; and long-winded is the 
"discourse, and subtle the arguments he 
pours into that long-suffering friend's ear. 
Bertram is patient-the cigars are Herr/s, 
tind very good; he hates going to bed, 
therefore he makes a most excellent 
listener ; and as he sees that the boy is not 
to be turned from his purpose, he ceases to 
offer opposition. To-morrow, or rather 
to-day — ^for it is long past midnight, 
— ^they are to ride over to Wentworth. 
Bertram is to be re-introduced to the 
loveliest creature on earth, and to take off 
Aunt Margaret. And Heronmere, well ! he 
is very brave to-night, and feels capable of 
saying and doing anything. 

But when they have arrived at the Court, 
and been duly welcomed and invited to 
lunch by Lady Wentworth, the poor fellow 
is taken with quite unaccustomed shyness. 
He has plenty of opportunity of seeing his 
idol and being alone with her, but whether 
his guilty conscience makes him shy, or he 
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is embarrassed by the perfect ease of her 
manner to him, he is utterly unable to 
make anything but the most commonplace 
remarks. 

" Have you been riding lately ?" he asks 
her, as they stroll through the garden to- 
gether, while Bertram, like a true friend, is 
pretending to take an enormous interest in 
flowers, and holding a long discussion with 
Lady Wentworth on the respective merits 
of different bordering plants. 

"No" (with a little sigh), "not since 
Ouy went away." 

" I suppose you don't care to ride with 
anybody else ?" (gloomily). 

"I don't care about riding with a 
groom " (smiling). "And, to tell you the 
truth, I am a little afraid, unless I have 
some one quite close to me." 

"Mayn't I come over and ride with 
you ?" (eagerly). " ITl take the most tre- 
mendous care of you." 

"I should like it very much. I feel 
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nearly as safe with you as I do with Guy.'* 
" Not quite ?" (disappointed) . " ITl back 
myseK to take care of a lady out riding 
with any fellow living." 

" I daresay. But you are such a child, 
you know ; one can't have as much confi- 
denoe in you a, in. grown-up :nan-(^d 
Dolores laughs slyly) . She takes an im- 
mense pleasure in teasing the young 
fellow, with whom his youth is rather a 
sore subject. 

^'ReaUy, Miss Power" (huffily), "con- 
sidering that I am at least four years older 
than you, I should think I might be con- 
sidered a responsible person. I came of 
age last Winter, and if I am thought old 
enough " (grandly, and caressing the down 
on his lip) " to fight for my country, surely 
I may be trusted to perform so very slight 
a service as to look after a lady on horse- 
back. Why, last Winter, Lady Di Carew 
always took a lead from me, although there 
were many much older fellows present." 
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Here he stops, remembering that the 
reason why that lovely young Amazon pre- 
ferred his lead was on account of his very 
straight and plucky riding; but Dolores 
knows nothing about hunting, and cannot, 
therefore, embrace this opportunity of 
tripping him up. 

*'May I ride over to-morrow, on the 
chance of your feeling inclined to ride ?" 

" Oh yes, do come ; and stop all day, 
and make me laugh. I feel the want of 
laughing, and you amuse me so much! 
We won't ride in the morning, because it 
will be hot ; but you shall row me on the 
lake, and then, after lunch, you shall give 
me another lesson in billiards, and we wiU 
ride about five ; and then, after dinner, 
you can go back to your friend." 

"Yes. What an awfully jolly day we 
shall have 1" exclaims the young fellow, 
delighted,—*' at least " (modestly), " I 
shall.'* 

" But suppose it rains ?" 

VOL. in. o 
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" Oh, it won't ; and if it does, I sliall 
<;ome all the same ; and we can play 
billiards and battledore, and you'll sing to 
me a little — ^won't you ?" 

"Perhaps, if you promise to be very 
funny, and make me laugh/' 

" I suppose you must think me an awful 
fool," says the boy, dejectedly, " if Fm fit 
for nothing but to be a kind of buffoon." 

" I think you the nicest boy I ever met," 
she answers, with a little patronising tap 
on the arm. 

" Do you ?* (eagerly, gulping down the 
boy for the sake of its preceding adjective). 

He longs to seize and embrace the little 
hand, but his shyness will not let him; 
and yet, in his dealings with the fair sex, 
he has not by any means enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being backward. But the boldest 
man becomes shy when he is really in love 
with a modest woman. The very desire of 
taking such a delightful liberty brings the 
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hot blood to his cheeks, and he turns away, 
to conceal his confusion. 

"Aunt Margaret," he cries, as Lady 
Wentworth and Bertram approach them, 
"don't you think a few rides would do 
Miss Power good ? She is looking rather 
pale." 

" Yes " (kindly) ; " I am sure of it. 
You might come over and take her out. 
Come to-morrow ; and perhaps Mr. Ber- 
tram will come too." 

But Bertram pleads an engagement ; he 
does not find it very exciting amusement 
to play third, and to take off Lady Went- 
worth. 

" A pretty fellow you are, to come and 
stay with one I" he says to his friend, as 
they ride through the Park together, on 
their homeward way. 

*' My dear fellow " (penitently), " I know 
it's an awful shame ; but I'm tremendously 
grateful to you," answers Heronmere, feel- 
ing that, if he only knew how to do it deli- 
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cately enough, he would like to pay off his 
friend's debts, — ^^tremendously grateful to 
you for letting me make a convenience of 
you; and — and, some day, I hope I shall 
be able to do the same for you." 

**I hope ybu won't" (cynically); "I 
hope Providence will keep me out of the 
toils of women, for the next ten years at 
least." 

" I used to think so," replies Heronmere, 
magnificently ; *' in fact, I was always tell- 
ing my mother so when she wanted to ram 
some Duke's daughter down my throat. 
But, do you know, Bertie " (with an air of 
conviction), *' I have been thinking lately 
that it is really a good thing for a fellow 
who has responsibilities, like a big place 
and a lot of land, you know, to settle down 
early. It keeps one out of mischief. And, 
you know, Fm the last of the family ; and 
if I were to go under, the title would be- 
come extinct." 

Bertram bursts into a peal of laughter. 
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"Well done, Infant! I see you have 
taken everjr contingency into considera- 
tion, I wonder, with such tremendous 
responsibilities on your shoulders, you 
aren't afraid to get outside a horse, or 
trust yourself in a railway-carriage, let 
alone being a soldier, and running the risk 
of being shot, if we have a war. Why the 
deuce didn't you go into the Life Guards 
or the Blues ? Your precious life would 
have been a deal safer there." 

*'Now, Bertie, shut up your chaff, and 
let's discuss the matter rationally. You 
know" (with an only half-convinced air), 
** knocking about isn't near so jolly as one 
fancies." 

" I'm not so sure of that," retorts Ber» 
tram. *' I think you and I have had some 
jolly times together — a great deal more 
than you're ever likely to have again, if 
you tie yourself down at one-and-twenty 
to a girl you'll probably get sick of before 
a twelvemonth." 
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" Never !" (with great energy.) 
' "Fellows of our age," proceeds Bertram, 
"were never intended to settle down at 
twenty-one, and go to bed at ten o'clock, 
and carve for the children, and have family 
prayers. Look at those jolly old patri- 
archs, what a time they took to sow their 
wild, oats." 

" Oh, yes, and a nice husband one would 
make for a pretty girl when one was a 
toothless, bearded, used-up old mummy," 
retorts Heronmere. 

" That's just the time — enjoy your 
youth, and marry when you want a nurse ; 
you can always get a pretty young woman 
to have you, if you've lots of tin — at least, 
that's what Uncle Fred always says when 
he wants to take a rise out of poor aunt." 

"Your uncle's an old brute, and Mrs. 
Bertram is an angeV says Heronmere 
warmly. " I should have liked to throw a 
decanter at his head two or three times 
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last night, when he was bullying her so 
shamefully." 

" Oh ! I think she likes it — ^at least, 
she's so used to it, I'm sure she'd miss it 
dreadfully if he took it into his head to 
leave it off for a day or two. But there's 
no fear of that, as long as he keeps on 
eating and drinking, and laying in gout 
for himself as he does." 

" What a dreadful thing to get old ! 
Poor old beggars ! I suppose dinner is 
the only thing they've got to look forward 
to." 

"I suppose so. But you haven't told 
me yet how you got on to-day. Have you 
paved the way at all ?" 

"Well, you know" (doubtfully), "it 
isn't exactly a very easy thing when a girl's 
engaged to your cousin " 

" So I thought last night" (drily), "but 
you didn't seem to see it then." 

" To-morrow, perhaps," says Heronmere, 
putting his horse into a gallop on the 
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smooth turf, " m race you from here to 
the Marquis of Granby for a fiver." 

** Done !** and off the two good-looking 
young fellows fly on their thoroughbreds, 
at a speed that would have made Uncle 
Fred swear for a month, if he could only 
have seen them. Within a hundred yards 
of the Granby, they are neck and neck ; 
Heronmere pulls his horse slightly — ^he 
doesn't want the fiver, and Bertram does. 
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CHAPTER X. 

hebonmeee's cong^. 

TT APPINESS is selfish, and while every- 
^■^ thing had gone smoothly with Do- 
lores, she had thought very little about 
Captain Etherege and his sister. But 
since sad hours have taken the place of 
glad ones, they have been a great deal in 
her thoughts, and she feels a strong desire 
to hear something about them. So one 
day she writes a letter to Mary Etherege, 
quite a short letter, and scarcely speaking 
of herself, but asking news of both her old 
friends. A few days after, she receives 
an answer. It is very kind ; in it there 
is no allusion ta the past. Mary writes 
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pleasantly about herself and her plans for 
the Summer and Autumn. In a postscript 
she writes — 

" Philip has gone on a wild exploring 
expedition with two friends ; they are all 
very enthusiastic about it, and expect 
great results. Who knows but he may 
become a second Sir Samuel Baker ?" 

"I suppose he has forgotten all about 
me," sighs Dolores. "How happy men 
are, when things go wrong with them, to 
be able to go away, and travel, and make 
new interests, instead of having to sit at 
home- and think always about their grief, 
as we must." 

Lord Heronmere's arrival in the country 
has, however, a very good effect on her 
spirits. The company of a good-looking^ 
lively young fellow is decidedly a pleasant 
change from that of a quiet elderly lady^ 
however kind and amiable she may be. 
Dolores has really never been in the so- 
ciety of anyone of her own age, and the 
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fun and vivacity that is part of her nature 
has lain perdu ; but Heronmere's gaiety and 
good-humour are contagious, and she has 
never seemed so sprightly or full of fun aa 
in his company. 

Lady Wentworth is delighted ; the 
thought of her nephew, whom she looks- 
upon as a mere child, being a rival for her 
son, never enters her brain, and she en- 
coTirages his visits warmly when she sees 
how much brighter and lighter-hearted 
they seem to make Dolores. Since his 
aunt's first invitation, Heronmere ha& 
availed himself most freely of every oppor- 
tunity of being at the Court, and in spite 
of Bertram's remonstrances, and the secret 
qualms of his own conscience, every day 
after breakfast he mounts his steed, and 
gallops off to Dolores. They make a 
charming pair, as no one who sees them 
together can fail to remark; and Guy, 
lying in his boat on the Norse river, en- 
joying the occasional excitement of hauling 
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in a big salmon, or more often the dohe 
far nientej would probably be not altogether 
pleased if he could see his cousin and bride- 
elect upon such remarkably free and happy 
terms. 

He writes occasional letters to Dolores, 
in which he makes no allusion to any 
change in their relations to each other ; he 
tells her what fish he has caught, describes 
the life he is leading ; writes how he has 
bought her a whole set of Norwegian silver 
ornaments ; inquires about her health and 
pursuits; sends messages to his mother^ 
and so on. In return she writes him short 
letters, carefully answering all his ques- 
tions, giving particulars of the health of 
his horses and dogs, and such matters as 
may interest him ; but avoids any allusioni 
to herself and her own intentions towards 
him. 

After three or four days spent in her 
society, Heronmere's infatuation reaches a 
pitch that makes concealment almost im- 
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possible; he has just seK-control enougli 
to conceal his feelings tolerably in his 
aunt's presence, but at other times he 
throws off all restraint, and the state of his 
affections is patent to every member of the 
household, and is commented pretty freely 
lipon in tho servants' hall. 

Just at this time too, Lady Wentworth is 
seized i/vith a severe cold, which confines 
her to the house, and for the greater part 
of the day to her own room. Dolores, 
whose disposition is very affectionate, is 
anxious to sit with her, to read to her, or 
to do anything in the world that can add 
to her ease and comfort ; but the elder lady 
will not hear of it, and the girl is afraid to 
press her services, lest they should be un- 
welcome. 

So as the weather is glorious, the two 
young people spend the whole day out of 
doors, revelling in the sunshine, making 
the garden resound with their laughter, 
and playing each other a thousand tricks. 
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like young madcaps as they are. Every 
now and then, however, Heronmere be- 
comes sad and serious-he is dying to teU 
his passion to the object of it, yet he dares 
not, except by glances and sighs and pres- 
sures of the hand. The girl is a little 
coquette — she knows he is in love with 
her, and takes a mischievous pleasure in 
teasing him. When they go in the boat, 
she will not give him the pleasure of hold- 
ing her hand to help her in, but jumps 
nimbly past him, with a malicious little 
laugh at his disappointed face. Some- 
times, when they go out riding, she will not. 
let him mount her, but insists on being put 
up by the groom. Thereupon, mortified 
^nd furious, the young fellow looks daggers 
at her, as they ride down the aveiiue ; and 
^he laughs a little laugh of triumph, calls 
him a silly boy, and declares that, if he does 
not immediately smile and be pleasant, she 
will turn round and go home, and sit with 
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his aunt in her bedroom all the rest of the 
afternoon. 

She delights in this little tyranny — she 
likes to feel that he is in her power, and 
that he adores her — ^further thought or 
intention has she none. A little pleasant 
revengeful idea, that Guy would not be 
pleased if he knew it, adds zest to her 
enjoyment. 

But Heronmere's feelings are getting too 
much for him. Not to have her now would 
be madness, despair, the end of all things ! 
He has not experienced much contradiction 
in his life, and the blood in his veins is 
young and hot. So it happens that one 
Summer morning he speaks. The sun- 
shine of a month seems to be crowded into 
this day; everything looks bright and beau- 
tiful, the softest air breathes through the 
trees, preventing the heat from being op- 
pressive, and the youthful pair have be- 
taken themselves to the lake, where they 
row close to the bank, under the shade of 
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the big trees. Dolores is reclined upon a 
heap of cushions, which heryounggallanthas 
piled luxuriously for her ; her face, crown- 
ed with rippling hair, looks marvellously 
fair upon the rose-coloured pillow ; she is 
dressed all in airiest white, and two of the 
tiniest little silk-stockinged, bronze-shod 
feet peep out from her gown, and trouble 
the soul of her young lover. 

She is a cruel little tease. She is de- 
lighted with her new-bom power, and uses 
it unmercifully, revenging herself upon this 
devoted slave for all Guy's coldness and 
neglect, as she is pleased to call it. This 
morning she has had an inspiration, and 
acting upon it, has left Guy's letter, re- 
ceived by the morning's post, unopened, and 
has brought it down to the boat to read, in 
order to tease Heronmere. Her idea suc- 
ceeds admirably; he of course recognizes 
the handwriting as she ostentatiously 
breaks the seal, and his handsome face 
undergoes the various alternations of vexa- 
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tioDy anger, and grief, as she, apparently 
unconscious of his feelings, or even pres- 
ence, reads it slowly through, smiles, looks 
interested, re-reads, and so on. Little 
arch-hypocrite ! it does not please or inter- 
est her one bit ; on the contrary, it makes 
her feel furious, as Guy's calm, kind letters 
always do. As she reads it she positively 
hates him, and it makes her all the more 
cruel to her young adorer. He, poor fel- 
low, looks almost ready to cry ; the oars 
slacken in his grasp. Presently he ceases 
to row at all, and regards his fair vts-h-vis 
with an expression of distress and im- 
patience. 

" Tour letter seems vastly interesting,'* 
he says, presently, in a piqued tone. **I 
wonder you managed to keep it so long 
without reading it." 

" Yes " (coolly, without looking up), " it 
is very interesting. It is from Guy." 

" Oh !" (furious), " of course, that ac- 
counts for your being so delighted with it." 

VOL. in. p 
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'* I always like to keep a honne houchej 
don't you?" says the little witch, in an 
artless tone. 

" Does lie say when he is coming back ?" 

** No " (colouring a little), " that is hard- 
ly likely, when he has only just arrived." 

** I wonder how he could go away and 
leave you," says Heronmere, devouring her 
with his eyes. If he wants to be revenged 
on her, he could not find a more effective 
method, but that is furthest from his 
thoughts. 

"Do you?" (coldly). "That is because 
you are only a boy, and don't understand 
these things." 

"Boy or no boy" (passionately), "I 
know, if I were engaged to the dearest, 
sweetest, loveliest creature upon God's 
earth, the biggest salmon, or the pleasant- 
est company, wouldn't get me away from 
her for a day, if I could help it." 

To such a speech who could make an 
unkind retort ? Dolores relents. 
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" Ton are a nice, dear boy 1" she smiles 
patronisingly, "but you are getting very 
idle, and you mnst go on rowing immedi- 
ately. I do not like stopping still," 

But, disobedient for once to the behest 
of his little sovereign, Heronmere leaves 
his seat, and flings himself on the cushions 
at her feet. 

" Dolores," he says, hotly, "if I am not 
a man now, when do you think I shall be 
one ? Can a man feel more at thirty, 
when he has lived hard, and used up 
his feelings, than he does at one-and- 
twenty ? Does Guy love you more passion- 
ately, more devotedly than I do ? Would 
he go through fire and water for you, as I 
would now, this instant, if I only had the 
chance ? Tou may think it all swagger, 
because I haven't the chance ; but, upon my 
soul, and as God is above us, I would now, 
this minute, cut off my right hand, and 
give up my title, if I could only make you 
love me as I love you." 

p2 
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His words flow forth in a torretit of 
passion, his chest heaves, the blood glows 
in his cheeks, and Dolores feels, for the 
moment, that he is a man, and not a boy, 
to be trifled with. His ardour frightens 
her, but it also inspires in her a greater 
respect for him. 

" Lord Heronmere," she begins, blush- 
ing, and trembUng a little, " I think you 
forget *" 

"No " (impetuously), " I forget nothing. 
I know you are engaged to my cousin ; I 
know it may seem dishonourable, my speak- 
ing to you of love, but I cannot help it ; it 
is stronger than I ; and oh ! my darling, I 
don't think he loves you as I do ; and I 
believe, upon my soul, if you would only 
trust me, I could make you happier than 
he can.*' 

And he seizes both her hands, and covers 
them with burning kisses. 

If such a scene as this had occurred 
before Dolores had resolved to give Guy 
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up, she would have felt intensely indignant, 
and probably dismissed her unfortunate 
young lover in a very summary manner ; 
but now, if he does not know it, she knows 
that she is doing no wrong to anyone by 
listening to his declaration ; and although 
the idea of marrying Lord Heronmere has 
never entered, and does not now enter her 
brain, it soothes her wounded pride to feel 
that he loves her so dearly. 

'*No," she says, sadly, replying to the 
thoughts his words have inspired, " I don't 
think he does love me as much as you do. 
I don't even know that he loves me at all." 

" Then, darling," cries Heronmere, eager- 
ly pursuing his advantage, " if you think 
that — ^if you feel that, won't you rather 
take a man who worships the ground you 
walk on, and who would devote every hour 
of his life to making you happy ?" 

"But" (with a sorrowful smile) "you 
forget one thing — ^you say you love me, but, 
though I like you, I do not love you." 
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"But you would" (passionately) — *'I 
would make you ! Oh " (the tears coming 
into his blue eyes), " if you saw, day after 
day, how I loved you, how I adored you, 
how I could think of nothing but to make 
you happy, and to gratify your every wish, 
you would come to care for me — ^you could 
not be so hard-hearted as not to love me !" 

The girl shakes her head. 

"If I do not marry Guy, I shall never 
marry anyone else." 

"Do you love him so much?" groans 
the poor boy, burying his face in his arms. 
*' Oh, my darling, isn't there anything in 
this mortal world lean do to win your love 
away from him ?" 

" Come," says the girl softly, laying her 
hand upon him, as she sees his stalwart 
young frame shaking with emotion, and 
conceives a horrible suspicion that he is 
crying, "you shall always be my dear 
friend. Will not that do as well ?" 

But he makes her no answer. 
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*' Don't — don't be unhappy 1" she pleads, 
tears of genuine distress coming into her 
eyes, as she feels remorsefully that she has 
been playing with fire, in encouraging 
Heronmere's passion. "Look at me," — 
trying, with her little hands to raise his 
head from his arms, — " look at me, dear, 
dear boy, and tell me you won't be un- 
happy ! I have been so miserable myself, 
I would not for the world make you 
suffer." 

He looks up at her, his face distorted 
with passionate pain, and says, bitterly, 

*' It is my own fault ; I was a fool ! I 
ought to have known it would come to 
this. Bid me good-bye, and I will go 
away, and, please God, never see you 
again." 

Dolores is smitten with pain. She is to 
lose him too, and he has made life so pleas- 
ant to her lately ! But it must he so ; how 
can she ask him to stay? 

" Dolores " (with miserable, longing 
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eyes), " if I am going away from you for 
ever, won't you give me something to re- 
member you by? Kiss me once; as lie 
will have them all " (bitterly), " perhaps he 
won't begrudge me one." 

She feels so sorry for him, how can she 
refuse? So she stoops her face to his. 
The ardent blood flames in his cheek, he 
twines his strong young arms round her, 
and presses his lips on hers as though he 
would 

*^ Breathe his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips.** 

Then he is gone, leaving her crimson, 
abashed, remorseful. 

Half an hour later he flings into Ber- 
tram's room. 

" Whew 1" says that young man, with a 
Ipng, low whistle, as he reads his friend's 
story in his face. " So it is all over, eh, 
old man ?" . Then, with a not unkind shake 
of the shoulder, " Cheer up, Herry ; there 
are as good fish in the sea as ever came out 
of it, you know." 
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"They may stop there for me; and I 
wish to God I was with them, at the bot- 
tom of it ! " says the poor lad, who is 
very hard hit. " 1 never knew how I loved 
her till to-day." 

" Poor old boy !" ejaculates his compas- 
sionate friend, at a loss what to suggest by 
way of comfort. " Let's run up to town, 
and have a big dinner, and go to the the- 
atre, and make a night of it." 

"Why, Bertram" (reproachfully), "do 
you think Tve got any heart left for big 
dinners and the theatre? — and do you 
imagine that a lot of horrid painted crea- 
tures could console me for the loss of that 
angel ?' 

" Well," replies his friend, apologetically, 
" you must do something. Tou can't stop 
here, eating your heart out, within five 
ntiles of her, you know; and, I believe, 
going rather to the devU for a little is the 
best cure when a woman has turned you 
over. But, tell me, old fellow, — ^how did 
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it come about ? You've seemed so tremen- 
dously chirpy and hopeful lately." 

"I don't know. We were out in the 
boat together, and, somehow, I lost my 
head a little, and it all came out." 

"And did she fly in a rage, and declare 
she had never given you any encourage- 
ment, and all that sort of thing ?" 

"No," groans poor Heronmere; '^she 
behaved like an angel, and begged me not 
to be unhappy, and seemed quite cut up 
about it. Oh! if I hadn't been such an 
ass, and could have held my confounded 
tongue, I should have been with her now, 
this minute ! And now it's all over," lay- 
ing his head on the table, "and I shall 
never see her again ! Bertie, old boy, the 
kindest thing you could do for me would 
be to put a bullet through me; I shall 
never get over this — ^never I" 

Meanwhile Dolores is nearly as unhappy. 
She has lost her friend and playfellow, and, 
until this moment, she has not known how 
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fond she had grown of him. Not fond in 
the sense that she has been fond of Guy -^ 
but was he not the brightest, cheeriest^ 
pleasantest companion she has ever had in 
her life ? And now it will all be so dull 
and stupid again ! The horses are ordered 
for the afternoon, but there will be no ride, 
no billiards after lunch, no fun and laugh- 
ter. And how is she to account for his 
absence to Lady Wentworth ? 

The girl remains lying despondently in 
the boat until the lunch-bell rings, and then 
wends her way, with reluctant feet, to the 
house. There are two covers laid for 
lunch. Lady Wentworth is not down; 
and, after Dolores has taken her place, 
Walkinshaw still stands motionless, waiting 
for the guest. 

" Lord Heronmere does not lunch here 
to-day," says the girl, blushing. 

"Oh indeed. Miss! — I beg your par- 
don." 

And with an imperturbable countenance^ 
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the butler hands her dish after dish. She 
makes a pretence of eating something, and 
says, 

" Please do not wait, Walkinshaw — lam 
not going to eat anything more." 

He retires, his face still inscrutable, but 
his mind considerably at work. 

" Just as I thought," he says to himself. 
" I knew it must cdme to this sooner or 
later. She seems rather cut up, however ; 
but she's a kind-hearted little thing ; and I 
don't suppose, being so took up with Sir 
Guy, she as much as suspected what this 
one was after. Poor young chap ! Still, 
he had no business to come poaching on 
other folks' preserves." 

How dull and long the afternoon seems ; 
how the girl misses Heronmere's cheery 
voice and laugh, and wishes a thousand 
times she had not let him go ! When Lady 
Wentworth asks why her nephew has left 
80 early, she replies, with some confusion, 
that she thinks his friend does not like 
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being left so much alone. The elder lady 
is at that moment engaged upon a rather 
elaborate flower in her wool-work, and fails 
to notice Dolores' embarrassment. 

The next day rises bright, hot, and 
beautiful, but oh I how dull and long it 
seems I Poor little Eve wanders melan- 
choly in Paradise without her companion, 
and finds no scent in the flowers, no bright- 
ness in the sunshine, no sweetness in the 
birds' songs. She is certainly not in love 
with Heronmere, but she is in love with 
laughter and gaiety ; and while he came 
every day she had revelled in both. 

MarceUine makes a shrewd guess at the 
state of affairs. 

"Where then is the young Milord?" she 
asks her young mistress the day after the 
scene in the boat — "is he not coming back 
any more ?" 

"I do not know," (rather pettishly). 

" Poor young man !" pursues MarceUine, 
with a sidelong glance. *^I met him yes- 
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terday flying on his horse down the Park, 
and he did not stop to have a word and a 
laugh with me, as he always does. Made- 
moiselle has been cruel to him, perhaps ? 
Oh ! it is easy to see what ails the poor 
young Milord. K now Mademoiselle were 
not promised to his cousin, what a grand 
marriage she might have made ! One said 
his lordship was three times as rich as Sir 
<Jhi." 

" If I had not been pronodsed to one, I 
should never have seen the other," retorts 
Dolores, pettishly; "and you are always 
talking about marriage — I hate the sound. 
Why must we always marry the moment 
one likes anyone ?" 

And she turns away and goes into the 
garden. 

"After all," she reflects, "this is very 
silly. Here are we both making ourselves 
miserable apart, when we might be laugh- 
ing together. I shall tell him to come 
back, and then I wiU tease him out of liking 
me — ^too much, at least." 
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She runs back to the house much lighter 
of heart than when she left it. There is 
still half an hour before the post goes out, 
and she writes her letter and drops it in 
the box in the hall. 

" Deae Boy," — (she never calls him any- 
thing else) — " It is too silly that we should 
not be friends ; and I have wearied myself 
all to-day and all yesterday with wishing 
for you. Never have I laughed once since 
you left me ; and I die to hear your voice 
again, that makes the house sound so 
lively. Do come back and be my brother, 
wjuch, after all, is much nicer ; and I will 
always be your affectionate sister, 

" DOLOEBS." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



hebonmebe's bestobation. 



TTERONMEEB cannot stand another 
-*--■- day in the country. It is the se- 
cond morning after his farewell to Dolores ; 
his things are packed, his servant gone on 
with his luggage, and Bertram is just 
stepping into the dog-cart to drive him to 
the station. At this moment the man 
comes up the drive with the letter-bag. 

" I rather think there's a letter in there 
I don't want the governor to see," says 
Bertram. '' Hold hard." 

*' Hang it ! we shall miss the train," 
cries Heronmere ; " we're late now." 
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"No fear. Here, Mason, run for the 
key — ^look sharp, there's a good fellow." 

In another moment he is ransacking the 
letter-bag. 

" Here we are, and stop ! there's one for 
j'-ou too, in a female hand. They can't let 
you alone. AU right, Ipt go," and off 
dashes the bay mare down the drive. " We 
shall do it with five minutes to spare. 
Hallo! what's up?" as Heronmere utters 
a sudden exclamation. " By Jove 1" see- 
ing the delighted expression of his friend's 
face, "you don't mean to say she's going 
to throw Sir Guy over and take you ?" 

" I mean to say I'm not going to London 
to-day," answers Heronmere, with a radiant 
face. "We'll go to the station, and let 
my man know; and then, if you're the 
good fellow I take you for, Bertie, my boy, 
you'll drive me straight over to Went- 
worth* Here, read what the little darling 
says." 

" H'm I" remarks Bertram, dubiously, as 

VOL. HI. Q 
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aynrdm^ Imxc to -^^^^f*"^ for jour sodden 
ediibntion. HcErp; it slzikes me she onlj 
raits to make s cttspaw of joa imtil the 



''And if die does^ I doiit csre^* letorts 
the joimg £dlo«v jofaos^; '^judjhow, I 
sihmll hsTe her till he does eome bad:, and 
I don't caze what hjgppens afiarvards." 

^The last staie of that man was worse 
than the fiist," sajs Bertram. ""Better 
hy half take the train now, and get out of 
her way. Li s mcmth yonH hare forgot- 
ten aU abont her.'' 

'' Don't waste your doquence, old fel- 
low," laughs Heronmere, "Now she has 
said she wants me, no mortal power shall 
keep me awaj. Here's the station and the 
tnun in sig^t, bj JoTe ! Never miod, it 
win go to London without me now. Hur- 
rah ! what a lucky thing yon stopped for 
the post-bag!* 

Dolores is sitting at breakfast^ feeling 
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very dismal and lonely, and wondering 
whether her letter will succeed in bringing 
Heronmere back, when she hears the sound 
of wheels coming up the drive at a rapid 
pace. A moment later, she catches sight 
of Heronmere and Bertram, and a flush of 
pleasure overspreads her face. In another 
moment he is in the room, and they are 
exchanging joyous greetings ; the presence 
of Bertram saves them from any embar- 
rassment. 

" What is the meaning of this ?" Walk* 
inshaw asks himself ; but his face remains 
inscrutable and bland as he inquires if his 
lordship has breakfasted. 

"Well, we are supposed to have break- 
fasted at eight, but I don't think we either 
of us had much appetite — eh, Bertram ? 
I'm tremendously hungry now— yes, Walk- 
inshaw, I think we can both do with an^ 
other breakfast, and as soon as you like, 
too." 

Lord Heronmere is almost as great a 

q2 
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fayourite in the house as Guy ; from the 
time when he used to ride on Walkinshaw's 
shoulder, and coax good things out of 
Parker, plague the housemaids, and sit on 
the backs of every horse in the stable, he 
has enjoyed an unvarying popularity ; and 
at the present day, when he has a cheery 
word of greeting for every servant in the 
house, and a hand that is more often in 
his pocket than out of it^ there is not one 
who would not fly to do anything for him 
with almost as much alacrity as they would 
for their master. 

The day is a merry one for all three. 
Bertram is not in the least de trap ; on the 
contrary, he prevents the necessity for any 
explanations. Now and then Heronmere 
takes the opportunity of his .friend's head 
being discreetly averted to dart an anxious 
glance at his adored one, or to press her 
hand rapturously, and she is too glad to 
have him back to check these ebullitions of 
feeling. 
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They row, play croquet, and ride. Lady 
Wentworth sends down a special invita- 
tion to the young men to stay and dine. 
She only then makes her appearance, and 
aU dinner-time her nephew devotes himself 
entirely to her, and makes her laugh so 
much by his lively sallies, that she declares 
he has done her twice as much good as her 
doctor, and must come over as often as 
possible. It is then that this artful young 
fellow remarks — 

" I have to go back to the Tower next 
Saturday, but I shall get my leave on the 
1st of August, and then, Auntie, if I 
shouldn't be too noisy, or bore you and 
Miss Power too much, I wish you would 
ask me down to stay for a little while." 

"My dear, you know you are always 
welcome. I am only afraid you will find 
us so very quiet down here, that it is you 
who wiU be bored. Would you not like 
to bring one or two of your brother-ojfficers? 
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And shall I ask your cousin Eleanor ? You 
used to be very fond of her." 

" Oh I no, indeed, Aunt. Td much rather" 
(with great emphasis) " have you alone. As 
for our fellows, I see quite enough of them 
in town ; and Eleanor is getting so con- 
ceited, she isn't half as nice as she was." 

"Wish me joy, old boy," he cries to 
Bertram, with a vigorous slap on the back 
that the other would gladly dispense with, 
and that makes the bay mare break into a 
canter. " Tve got my invitation, and Fm 
going there on the Firsts 

" Well,'* responds Bertram, " I must say 
your imiamorata is a deuced charming girl, 
and worth fighting for. Hang me if I can 
understand your cousin going off and leav- 
ing her r 

" Thank God he did !" devoutly. 

"Herry, my boy, don*t be too cock-a- 
hoop I You haven't got her yet. The 
chances are, when he comes back, shell 
send you to the devil, and Tm bound to 
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say you'll have no one to blame but your- 
self." 

"Bertram" (shyly), "Tm going to ask 
you a question." 

" Ask away/' 

** And youTl promise to tell me exactly 
what you think ?" 

" Oh ! yes. I know what that means. 
You want me to say exactly what you 
want/' 

"Wo — ^upon my soul! Do you*" (hesi- 
tating) — "should you think, at all, from 
her manner, that she cares about me — ^just 
a very little, you know T 

" m tell you what I think," after a pause, 
"but you won't like it. I think she cares 
a good deal for you, but, just as she wrote, 
as a sister. I dorit think she's in love with 

you." 

Heronmere looks disconsolate. 

" m tell you another thing, old fellow. 
You'll have to be a little more guarded, if 
you stay there. Lady Weiitworth has not 
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tte slightest suspicion of your feelings, but 
I know some one who lias, and that's that 
very gentlemanlike old butler, Walking- 
stick, or whatever you call him." 

" He !" cries Heronmere, derisively. 

"He never sees half an inch before his 

* 

nose." 

" Don't you believe it ! Servants are the 
devil— they see and know everything ; the 
butler tells the housekeeper, the house- 
keeper the lady's-maid, and one day, while 
she's doing your aunt's back hair, she'll let 
out the whole thing. You're blessed with 
what they call *a very speaking counte- 
nance,' old boy, and as much discretion as 
most Ensigns of one and twenty ; so look 
out and mind what I tell you." 

''And pray what makes you so wise, 
Bertie ?" 

" Experience, of course. My aunt had 
a very jolly little girl as companion — ^I 
didn't the least mind being down here for 
a month at a time then; my aunt never 
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noticed anything, nor Uncle Fred either, for 
a wonder, until my precious fool jabbered 
to the lady's-maid, who went straight to 
my aunt. Finale, dismissal of poor little 
companion, and the devil to pay for self." 

" AU right, rU be careful. Thanks for 
the hint ; but I assure you, as far as Walkin- 
shaw is concerned, you're quite mistaken." 

But Bertram is right, and Heronmere 
wrong. 

" So !" says Walkinshaw to himself, " he's 
coming to stop, is he ? Well, as far as I 
am concerned, I like the lad, and he livens 
up the old place wonderfully; but my first 
duty is to Sir Guy, and I'm not the man to 
see things going on under my nose he 
wouldn't approve of without giving him 
warning. So, if things don't go on as I like 
when my lord comes to stop, I shall just 
give Sir Guy a hint that will bring him 
back in double quick time." 

During the three days that remain of 
his leave^ Heronmere is discretion itself in 
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the presence of his aunt and Walkinshaw ; 
and even when alone with Dolores, he does 
not speak of his love, though he conveys it 
amply by glances and sighs and pressures 
of the little hand, which is not now un- 
kindly withheld from him. 

" What shall I do without you for a whole 
fortnight ?" he says to her in a melancholy 
voice the day before he is to leave. 

"I also shall miss you," she answers. 
" Dreadfully I I daresay much more than 
you will miss me. You will have all your 
friends and your gay parties and your rides 
in the Park." 

"Not much of that. Why, Tm at the 
Tower, you know, and can hardly ever get 
away. You can't think how dull and mo- 
notonous it is — ^nothing but Guards and 
Pickets, and the delightful exercise of walk- 
ing in the Tower gardens." 

"But it must be very interesting, the 
Tower," says Dolores. 

"Oh, immensely!" (laughing). "But 
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that sort of thing rather palls upon one 
after a time. It's very nice when you get 
some pretty women to come out and lunch 
and go over it. I don't think we trouble- 
the interesting part of it much at any 
other time." 

**Well" (with a little tone of pique)^ 
'* you can get your pretty women, and then 
it will no longer be dull," 

"Oh, Dolores!" (reproachfully), "as if 
you didn't know that I wouldn't give a fig 
for all the pretty women in the world but 
one ! I shall do nothing but think of you 
all the time. If I only had a picture of 
you ! — even the very poorest photograph.. 
Haven't you ever been taken ?" 

" No " (shaking her head), " not in a 
photograph." 

Lord Heronmere suddenly bethinks him- 
self that in the town of Allirigton, ' some 
seven miles distant, there is a photographer. 

*' I wonder," he says eagerly, " if you 
would do me a most tremendous favour y 
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" I daresay I would" (smiling). *' What 
is it?" 

" Let us ride over to AUingtpn this after- 
noon, and be photographed. We might as 
well go there as anywhere else." 

" I do not mind, but we must ask Lady 
Wentworth first." 

" Oh certainly, and then you will give 
me one, won't you ?" 

" Yes, if you give me one of yours too." 

" I shall be too proud. Will you look at 
it once now and then ?" 

" Every day ; and wish you were here." 

Lady Wentworth gives a ready consent 
when her permission is asked. She is only 
too glad of anything that can divert 
Dolores from fretting about Guy, as she 
finnly believes the girl is doing. 

The local photographer is in raptures 
at the honour of taking his lordship and 
this beautiful young lady; and is at his 
utmost pains to make successful pictures 
of them. When Dolores has left the 
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shop, Heronmere runs back to the artist. 

"On second thoughts," he says, "you 
had better forward the proofs to me at the 
Tower ; and mind, I shall rely upon having 
them on Wednesday at the latest." 

" On Wednesday, my lord — Wednesday 
without fail," bows the photographer; 
" and if possible, my lord, on Tuesday." 

He is true to his word, and on Tuesday 
Heronmere is overjoyed at receiving a 
really very respectable likeness of his 
adored one. He proceeds at once to have 
it copied on iTory ; and on the same day 
sends for a beautiful painted miniature of 
himself, which he blushes to think he had 
ordered a month previously for some pne 
else. It has been a great trouble to him 
that he cannot show his devotion to Dolores 
by making her magnificent presents ; but 
this he dare not even think of.^ Here, 
however, is an opening. He takes the 
miniature, intended for a locket, to Han- 
cocks', and orders it to be set ip big dia- 
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mends, reflecting that, if he only had it 
enclosed in a locket, she would probably 
take out the portrait and return the cadre ; 
but if the portrait is framed in diamonds, 
she will not be able to detach the one from 
the other, and will probably consent to 
fceep both. When his order is executed, 
he sends off the case to Dolores, with a 
little note, entreating her humbly to wear 
this small token of affection for his sake ; 
but if she considers he has been too con- 
ceited in having himself framed ornament, 
ally, that she will tear off the frame and 
throw it behind the fire ; but at aU events 
keep the picture. 

When she opens the case and sees the 
diamonds, Dolores is extremely embar- 
rassed, and makes up her mind that they 
must be returned, for, although she is 
ignorant of their real value, she knows the 
trinket must be costly, and therefore ob- 
jects to accept it. But the portrait is so 
charming, it is such a handsome, frank 
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face that beams oat upon her from the 
splendid setting — she has not the heart to 
send that back — she turns it over several 
times to see if she cannot take it from the 
diamonds, which she resolves not to accept ; 
but that is utterly impossible. So she con- 
tents herself with writing to him that she 
is delighted with his picture, but that he 
must have it taken from its present setting, 
if he wishes her to keep it. Meantime she 
puts it on the chain that has been used to 
hold Guy's picture, which, since his de- 
parture, she has discarded, and wears it 
imder her dress, not unfrequently taking it 
out to look at when she is alone. 

During the fortnight that he is absent, 
Dolores finds plenty to occupy her. Lady 
Wentworth has a slight attack of conges- 
tion of the lungs, and the girl nurses her 
with an unwearying devotion and tender- 
ness that attach the elder lady daily more 
to her. It is two days before the time for 
Heronmere's visit, when Dolores timidly 
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suggests to his aunt that she had better 
write and ask him to postpone his visit. 
Lady Wentworth will not hear of such a 
sacrifice. 

" Not for the worid, my love," she says. 
"You have had too much confinement 
lately, and are losing your roses again. I 
don't know what Guy w:ould say if he came 
back and found you looking ill. No, Regy 
is so lively, and you seem such capital 
friends, his visit is just apropos, and will 
do you all the good in the worid. Besides, 
now I am able to sit up, I shall like to 
have him; he always amuses me, and is 
never in the way." 

So Heronmere comes and takes up his 
abode with great joy at the Court, and 
Walkinshaw prepares himself to keep 
watch over the two young people. True, 
there is a cousin of Lady Wentworth's — a 
good-natured, elderly lady, who arrives on 
her annual visit the last day of July, and 
seems a kind of chaperon generaUy, but 
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she spends a good deal of time in her own 
apartments, and is, besides, the most un- 
suspicious mortal in the world. 

After dinner, Heronmere, who has been 
wishing the old lady at the bottom of the 
lake all the evening, challenges Dolores to 
a stroll in the gardens. They are full of 
health and spirits, and once out in the 
garden, they race together down the 
slopes, like a couple of children let loose 
from school. A slight trip that Dolores 
makes over her dress gives Heronmere a 
delightful opportunity of catching her in his 
arms, and carried away for the moment by 
his joy at being with her again, he kisses 
her sweet red lips as he holds her. But 
she is angry and offended. 

" I am sorry you have come," she says, 
with tears of indignation in her eyes. ** I 
shall go back into the house." 

Whereupon the young fellow falls, in 
great contrition, upon his knees, and 
implores pardon with so much pathos and 
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humility that Dolores is obliged at last to 
condone the offence. 

"I have something to give you, my 
lord," she says, presently, drawing his 
miniature from her neck. He is delighted 
to see that she has actually been wearing it. 

"If you call me my lord," he says, laugh- 
ing, "/shall go back to the house. I 
would rather hear you say * dear boy.' " 

"Well, then " (relenting), " dear boy, I 
have something to give you;" and she 
takes the miniature from the chain, and 
holds it towards him. 

" So you don't care to have my picture ?" 
(in a piqued voice) ; "see how I treasure 
yours." And he, too, pulls from his breast 
a miniature, set just like the other. 

She gives a little cry of delight as she 
recognises in the half-light a lovely pic- 
ture of herself, only much too pretty, she 
thinks. " Oh, do give jit to me, dear boy 
— do give it to me !" 

" Not this one !" clasping his hand over 
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hers ; " another, if you like, but not this. 
And I suppose I may take mine back, as 
you don't seem to value it ?"' 

"Not the picture — only the diamonds, 
I love the picture. I have looked at it 
hundreds of times, and almost fancied it 
spoke to me." 

" Have you, darling ? — then why not go 
on wearing it? What do the trumpery 
diamonds matter ?" 

" No " (firmly), " I know they must be 
very valuable, and I cannot take them; 
only remove them from the picture, and I 
shall be too delighted to have it." 

They are standing by the edge of the 
water, and Heronmere takes the trinket 
quietly from her hand. 

" Very well," he says, with a resolute 
expression in his blue eyes that Dolores 
has not seen there before. "You have 
made up your mind not to have the dia- 
monds, and I have made up my mind that 
they shall not be parted from the picture ; 
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and if you don't have the two together, no 
one else shall." And the rash young fel- 
low raises his arm, and, in another mo- 
ment, eight hundred pounds' worth of dia- 
monds would have been lying at the bot- 
tom of the lake, if Dolores had not, quick 
as lightning, seized his hand. 

" How can you be so wicked !" she cries. 
" Give it back to me." 

"No" (resolutely); "not unless you 
give me your sacred promise to keep and 
wear it as it is." 

" I cannot ; it is too valuable." 

" Will it be more valuable at the bottom 
of the water ?" 

"Oh, pray, pray don't be so foolish!" 
cries the girl, in genuine distress. "Hong 
SO to keep the picture !" 

" Well, promise me." 

She hesitates. 

•'You won't? Then here goes." And 
he raises his hand again. 

"I promise" (breathlessly). Then, as 
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he slips it on the chain again, and clasps it 
round her neck, " You are an unkind boy, 
to make me do things I do not wish to." 

" I suppose you are afraid of Guy dis- 
covering it some day, when you are mar- 
ried to him," he says, bitterly. " By 
Heaven !" (fiercely seizing her two hands 
in his, and speaking with violent passion), 
" if you marry him now, I shall blow my 
brains out on your wedding-night !" 

" I am not going to marry him," whis- 
pers Dolores, in a frightened voice, 

" Not going to marry him ! Upon 
your oath— not going to marry him?" 
(feverishly). 

" I have told you I am not." 

"And does he know it?'* (eagerly). 

'* I have told him so." 

"But" (incredulously) "he does not 
believe you." 

" I do not know what he believes ; but I 
have told him so, and I mean it." 

"Then" (triumphantly), "you shall be 
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mine! — ^I swear it.'' And, regardless of 
an his Yows and promises only ten minutes 
before, he clasps the girl once more in his 
fervent embrace. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

TIME TO INTERFERE. 

YTTHElSr Lord Heronmere has been a 
^ ^ week at the Court, it occurs to 
Dolores, for the first time, that it might be 
better to be Lady Heronmere than to go 
back to her desolate home in Bouen, with 
nothing to look forward to but a dull, 
weary life and comparative poverty. She 
is growing fond of him, in a calm, even 
sort of way, very different from her pas- 
sionate attachment to Guy; but she is 
happy in his society ; he always keeps her 
cheerful and amused, and she feels no re- 
luctance at the thought of spending the 
rest of her life in his company. But she 
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sees a great many more difficulties in the 
way of transferring her hand and affections 
to him than ever occur to the hot-headed, 
wilful young Viscount; and, before all 
things, she remembers how, when she be- 
lieved, in the days gone by, that she had 
completely forgotten Guy, and been ready 
to marry another man, — ^how the mere 
sight of him again had brought back all 
the old love, and made it seem utterly im- 
possible. And might this not happen 
again on his return, if she promised her- 
self to Heronmere P She cannot tell ; she 
believes that she has ousted Guy from her 
heart, but that former experience makes 
her hesitate. Then again, under Guy's 
own roof, in the daily companionship of his 
mother, who already looks upon her as a 
daughter, would it be honourable to pro- 
mise herself to another man, even though 
she believes he would rejoice, rather than 
regret it ? Again, — she feels very doubt- 
ful how Lady Heronmere will receive her. 
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She knows perfectly well that that lady has 
far different expectations for her son, and 
is perfectly conscious that, if she was an 
unsuitable match for Guy, she would be 
ten times more so for his cousin. 

Since Dolores' confession that her en- 
gagement with Guy is broken off. Lord 
Heronmere has been intensely hopeful and 
radiant. If he no longer has Guy to fear 
as a rival, she must be his, he thinks. . He 
talks to her with joyous confidence about 
their future, drawing pictures that might 
have dazzled a more ambitious mind than 
hers, but in truth her greatest idea of bliss 
is neither grandeur nor riches, but to be 
happy, loving, and beloved. It is delight- 
ful to her to b^ worshipped as she is by 
Heronmere, with an ardent demonstrative- 
ness such as youth loves, and which is cer- 
tainly convincing. But she does not want 
him to make sure of her, lest that should 
happen which she fears when Guy returns. 
So one day, as they are riding out together, 
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she makes up her mind to tell him about 
Philip. With miany burning blushes she 
tells her story, and with much shame and 
contrition too. As Heronmere listens, his 
bright, joyous face becomes crestfallen, he 
chafes with inward irritation, and falls, as 
youth is prone, from the summit of hope to 
the abyss of despair. 

" So," he says, presently, his voice trem- 
bling, and a miserable look overspreading 
his face, " it only wants a fortnight to his 
coming back, and you are preparing to 
shunt me. I suppose you only intended 
all along to make use of me to pass the 
time I" 

'•Don't be unjust," she answers, her 
colour rising. " Have I ever once led you 
to thjpk that I intended to marry you ?" 

" You have never said so, certainly " (in 
a gloomy voice), " but you said you did not 
mean to have him.'' 

" Nor do I " (resolutely), " that is quite 
certain." 
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*' Then " (passionately) *' am I such a 
repulsive brute that you would rather face 
a miserable life in the future than accept 
eveiythmg I could give you as my wife ?" 

" Dear boy," she answers, very sweetly, 
" I love you I I always shall love you ; but 
don't you think it is more fair of me to teE 
you the truth now than to make you un- 
happy by-and-by ? I do not know that it 
will happen— in my heart I do not believe 
it will — ^but if one has been so foolish once, 
one must be prepared against another time. 
But come what will, I shall never marry 
him, because" (her voice faltering) "he 
does not — he never has loved me/' 

" Will you promise me one thing ?" says- 
Heronmere, looking very miserable, and 
casting about to extract the only comfort 
he can from the situation. "Will you 
promise me that, if, when Guy comes back, 
you don't feel you care so very much about 
him, you will have me ?" 

"Yes" (smiling), "I promise. Only,. 
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Itasn't it ever struck you what a difficult 
position it would be, being in his own 
house and everyone thinking one was to 
marry him ?" 

"Yes, I know it's awkward; but Tve 
settled it all in my own mind. We must 
run away I" 

" Eun away !" aghast. 

" Oh I yes ; it's as easy as possible. 
Marcelline would go with us. We wouldn't 
leave any clue, and in a day or so we 
<50uld he married. And then" (joyfully) 
" rU fight him, or give him any other satis- 
faction he likes to demand." 

The state of Lord Heronmere's affections 
has been very freely commented upon in 
the servants' hall — still more in the house- 
keeper's room. Walkinshaw says very 
little, but his mind is uneasy. Mrs. Parker, 
the lad/s-maid, the upper-housemaid, and 
my lord's valet, have much discussion upon 
the subject, when Marcelline is not of the 
party. 
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*' There's no doubt about one thing,"" 
says Parker, emphatically — "my lord's 
head over ears in love with her. What I 
can't make out is, whether she thinks any- 
thing of him more than his being Sir Guy's^ 
cousin. She's always very lively and 
laughing with him, and they're hardly ever 
apart ; but if ever I saw anyone in love, 
she was with Sir Guy before he went away. 
It's my opinion he hadn't ought to have 
gone away and left her." v 

"Tut, tut," remarks Walkinshaw, who 
will never hear a word against his master, 
** a man can't be always tied to a woman's 
apron-string, particularly when he knows 
he's got to live with her all the rest of his 
life. And where is he to think she's safe, 
if it isn't under his own roof with his own 
mother ?" 

" I do wonder my lady is so blind to it 
all," puts in her ladyship's maid. " To be 
sure, she don't see much of them together ; 
but when I've been in the room sometimes, 
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Tve seen him look as if lie could eat her 
up ; lie doesn't seem to have any idea of 
hiding his feelings." 

"Well," interposes Walkinshaw testily, 
" I almost wonder you haven't thought fit 
to give her ladyship a hint. You have so 
many opportunities, being, as I may say, 
drawn so very near to her ladyship." 

"Oh I I've made it my rule through life 
never to interfere in families," returns 
Mrs. Simpson loftily, " or I shouldn't have 
been in them the years upon years that I 
have been." 

" I must say that they do make a lovely 
couple," remarks the upper housemaid, a 
comely, good-natured woman ; " and much 
as I like Sir Guy, I must say he doesn't 
seem so suitable as my lord. He t^ a 
handsome, kind young feller, and Lord ! 
how he does dote on Miss Power I I 
found the loveliest picture of her in his 
bed this morning, all set round with great 
diamonds. I suppose it slipped off his 
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neck as lie lay asleep ; and just as I was 
looking at it, he rushes in, and sees me 
with it, and gets as red as a turkey-cock. 
Then he laughs and says, ' Exchange is no 
robbery,' and slips a sovereign into my 
hand." 

*' There'll be the deuce to pay with the 
Dowager Viscountess, if it comes to any- 
thing," here says Mr. James, Heronmere's 
valet. 

" It seems to me," replies Walkinshaw, 
severely, "that if she's good enough for 
Sir Guy, she's good enough for my lord ; 
for if one is a Viscount, and the other a 
Baronet, my master's family is older by a 
couple of hundred years than my lord's." 

" Of course — of course," says James, 
soothingly; "only my lady does look so 
high for him — ^nothing under a Dook's 
daughter would please her. Last year 
she had three of 'em staying with her — 
there was my Lady Jacintha, Lady Oon- 
stantia, and Lady Frederica, each one 
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plainer than the other, and I heard him 
say to his ma, ' Mother, if you ask those 

d d ugly, freckled women here again ' 

(saving your presence, ladies, but my lord 
is a little free in his speech), * I won't come 
home at all/ But there, he's much too 
young to be married, only the ladies are 
always after him, and inviting of him, and 
making much of him — ^wantin' to ride, and 
dance, and play croquet, and make little 
bookies for his button-hole, and ready to 
tear each other's eyes out about him. Tve 
seen a deal of it, staying in country houses. 
This is the first time he's ever had an ob- 
stacle, and I don't doubt that's what makes 
him so keen. I never saw him half so 
mad about anybody before." 

This talk takes place a very few days 
after Lord Heronmere's arrival at the 
Court, and Walkinshaw makes up his mind 
that it is time to give a hint to his master 
of the state of affairs. He has tried to 
instil into Parker and Simpson the pro- 
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priety of opening Lady Wentworth's eyes ; 
but these ladies have other ideas in view. 
If Miss Power marries Sir Guy, their hated 
rival Marcelline will be established at the 
Court once for all; but if, on the other 
hand, she marries Lord Heronmere, she is 
at once and for ever removed from their 
path, for such a marriage will not be fol- 
lowed by much visiting between the two 
families. Neither has said as much to the 
other, but they perfectly understand each 
other, and are even prepared, if necessary, 
to throw dust in her ladyship's eyes, should 
they show symptoms of opening. As for 
old Mrs. Conway, the fact of Dolores being 
engaged to Guy, and shortly about to 
marry him, utterly precludes the idea of 
any possibility of anyone else making love 
to her. Heronmere is Guy's cousin — he is 
a very lively young fellow, brimful of life 
and spirits, and no wonder the two take 
pleasure in each other's society. 

So Walkinshaw, in despair, seeing no 
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help at hand from any quarter, takes upon 
himself the onerous duty of giving a hint 
to Sir Guy. The letter costs him a sleep- 
less night, but he writes it, and with 
trembling hands puts it in the post-bag. 

"I'm sure, Sir Guy, yoi£ll heUeve^'^ he 
writes, "that I have only one motive in 
writing, which is to do my duty to you^ and 
every member of your family. Nearly ever 
since you left home. Lord Heronmere has 
been here, on and off; and though far be it 
from me to say he's had any encouragement 
from Miss Power, no one can help seeing 
what hid lordship's feelings is. Having 
been very freely remarked upon in the 
servants' haUj I think it only my duty to 
apprize you. Sir Guy ; and I think — pardon 
the l'S)erty I take in saying so, nothing would 
put a stop to the talk like your coming home, 
if so be a^ you see fit I must add, for the 
furthest from my thoughts is to sow dis- 
sension^ as Miss Power's conduct to his 
lordship was such that he might have been 
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her brother. Her ladyship having for the 
most part been confined to her room the 
last month, his lordship and the young 
lady have been thrown very much upon each 
other, and her ladyship has not had the op^ 
portanity of seeing what was going on. I beg 
you humbly to believe, Sir Guy, nothing 
but the strongest sense of duty would have 
ever put sicch a liberty into the head of 
" Your obedient, humble servant, 

" John Walbinshaw." 

Which letter being despatched, the poor 
butler alternates between a nervous fear of 
having exceeded his duty, and self-con- 
gratulation at having done it. 

It so happens that when the letter 
arrives at Guy's cottage in Norway, he 
has left, and is on his way home by a 
circuitous route, and the letter is sent 
back again to England, to his club in 
London. He has had ample time for 
reflection during the long days in Norway, 
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and ha is coming home yery full of kind- 
TWUU and tenderness for Dolores, and very 
much resolved to do his utmost to make 
her happy for the future. He is not by 
any means satisfied in his own mind that 
be has behaved quite kindly to her, and is 
determined that she shall not have the 
very slightest cause for complaint on his 
return. Only one thing troubles him, and 
that iS| that he cannot by any possibility 
avoid Milly's being at the Court with 
Adrian for the shooting season. Adrian, 
from habit, seems to have as much a right 
to be there as Guy himself, and to propose 
separating him from Milly again, unless he 
is prepared to tell the truth all round, 
would be impossible. He has a kind of 
yague hope that her intuitive tact will lead 
her to make an excuse for not accompany, 
ing her husband on this occasion; but there 
k oi^e thiiig stronger in Mi% than tact, or 
M^ihi»s dsQ^ and that is her love for 
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When he returned to her, after six 
weeks' absence, gay, good-humoured, hand- 
somer than ever, the remembrance of all 
the bitter anger and anxiety she has felt 
during his absence melts like snow before 
the sun. Separate herself voluntarfly from 
him again !— not for the sake of any man 
or woman living I 

Guy's intention is to be at Wentworth 
on the 30th of August, and to spend a day 
first in London, but he is resolved neither 
,to go to his brother's house, nor to travel 
by the same train with them to Wentworth. 
Indeed, his idea is to arrive the day be- 
fore them, and to have Dolores all to 
himself, and if she has still any anger 
against him, to conquer it with tenderness 
and afEection. This will be a great deal 
easier when he is able to assure her that 
he has not even so much as set eyes on 
Milly since he left England. 

Lhomme propose. On his arrival in Lon- 
don, the afternoon of the 29th, he goes to 
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his club for letters, and there finds not 
only Walkinshaw's letter, but also an ill- 
spelt anonymous one, evidently from an 
under-servant at the Court, containing very 
much fuller particulars than the butler had 
thought fit to give. Guy, with great pro- 
priety, tears the letter into fifty pieces, and 
scatters them to the wind, but he doesn't 
feel quite the same as before he read it. 

Now suppose a man has proposed to a 
girl from a sense of honour, and because 
he believes she cannot live without him — 
and suppose, further, he has felt consider- 
ably burdened by the responsibility he has 
taken, would you not think it would be a 
great relief to him to find suddenly that 
some one else is not only willing, but madly 
eager, to shift the responsibihty from his 
shoulders; and that the fair burden does 
not seem to show any particular disinclina- 
tion to be so shifted — would you not think, 
I say, that the man to whom this piece of 
good fortune occurred would be highly de- 
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lighted, and that his delight would appear 
very strongly depicted on his countenance ? 
Look at Guy, then I His face is as white 
as the bronze of sun and sea will allow, his 
teeth are set very hard, and there is a look 
of such anger in his face as very few 
people have ever seen there. Well, there is 
a stronger passion even than love, and that 
is pride. It is not very pleasant, I sup- 
pose, to hear that your affianced wife, whom 
all your friends know to be devotedly at- 
tached to you, is receiving the very ardent 
and demonstrative love-making of your 
cousin, with perfect complacency, under 
your very roof, and openly and undis- 
guisedly, in the face of your servants; 
and that from the butler to the lowest 
kitchen-wench and helper in the stables, 
everyone sees, knows, and talks over the 
comparative chances of you and your rival. 
Well, I suppose such a thing would not be 
altogether pleasant, even if one knew one 
had oneself to thank for it in a great 
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measure. Guy might reflect that she has 
told him positively that she will never 
marry him, and that it is only by his most 
earnest entreaties that she has consented 
to remain at the Court during his absence, 
and to refrain from maJdng her intentions 
known ; and that, therefore, if another man 
offers her his hand and fortune, she is per- 
fectly at liberty to accept it without com- 
mitting a dishonourable or immodest action. 
But when we are very angry, we rarely see 
more than one side of the case, and that is 
very naturally our own ; therefore Guy 
decides furiously that Dolores' behaviour 
is only a shade less culpable than his 
cousin's, whom he will on the morrow, 
D.F., horsewhip, and kick out of the 
house. 

For a whole hour a host of angry pro- 
jects rush through his brain ; and then, as 
it begins to get very bewildered and un- 
certain, he bethinks him that he will take 
his rage and his wrongs to Milly. 
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Now, Milly, as we know, is not particu- 
larly predisposed in favour of Dolores, but 
she has a strong sense of justice ; and when 
Guy has confided to her all the circum- 
stances, alljhough her sympathy is entirely 
with him, she thinks, too, there is some 
allowance to be made for the girl. What 
astonishes her is that Dolores, after 
being so devoted to Guy, can be capable of 
caring for anyone else — in her heart she 
does not believe it. 

"For Heaven's sake, Milly, advise me 
what to do !" cries Guy, stopping short in 
his walk up and down the room, and look- 
ing like a caged lion. "What on earth 
can my mother have been thinking of to 
aUow it ?' 

" I'll tell you what I think, Guy : you 
know, servants are so fond of talking and 
making mountains out of molehills — and 
Walkinshaw, though a dear, good old man, 
is a little bit fussy and important. I think 
it very probable that your cousin may have 
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fallen in love witli Dolores, and very likely 

she may have found it dull without you, 

and been glad to have him there ; but I 

don't see that it at all follows that she 

thinks anything of him. Why, Guy, if it 

had been mutual, don't you think your 

mother must have seen it, and of course 
» 

would not have permitted it for an instant. 
I had a letter from her only this morning, 
sajring Lord Heronmere was going to stay 
for the shooting, and how much good 
he had done them all by his fun and live- 
liness " (Gfuy grinds his teeth) ; " and then 
old Mrs. Conway has been there for the 
last month." 

" The most stupid old woman in creation, 
who never sees the nearest thing to her 
nose," interrupts Guy. 

After a great deal of talk and persuasion, 
Milly succeeds in getting Guy into a more 
reasonable frame of mind, and he consents 
to wait until he gets to Wentworth, and is 
able to form his own opinion. So every- 



i 
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thing happens as Guy has not intended ; 
he dines with Milly, and the next day they 
all go down to Wentworth together. 

Heronmere and Dolores are watching to- 
gether from one of the windows in the 
picture-gallery; both are intensely ner- 
vous and constrained — Heronmere in an 
agony as to the effect Guy's return will 
produce upon his idol, and Dolores herself 
doubtful and perplexed. Presently the 
phaeton comes in sight amongst the trees, 
and a moment later they recognize Guy 
and his sister-in-law. If Dolores has lost 
her love for Guy, he has not lost the power 
of wounding her, and when she sees him 
laughing and talking with MiUy, as they 
draw near the house, a hot thrill of anger 
rushes through her heart. 

" I suppose you are going down to meet 
him ?" says Heronmere, nervously, looking 
very white and sick. 

For answer she turns away, flies to her 
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own room, and loda Iieraelf in. H^tm- 
mere, not feeling partkmlaify anxunis to 
meet Ins cousin, does the same. 
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CHAPTER XIII, 



GVY EETUBNS. 



"f "Tl THEN tlie travellers arrive there is no 
' ^ one to greet them but Lady Went- 
worth, and she is so delighted at seeing 
Adrian again that she fails to perceive 
Dolores' absence. Guy is on thorns. He 
feels he must speak to his mother on the 
subject that fills him with so much trouble ; 
he cannot before an audience, and he does 
not like doing anything so pointed as to 
ask immediately for a private interview. 
At any moment Dolores may come in, 
though her absence looks extremely sus- 
picious, and he will not know how to meet 
her. 
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Presently Milly goes to take off her hat, 
but Adrian remains. Guy feels the plunge 
must be taken. 

'* Adrian," he asks, nervously, '* would 
you mind leaving me alone with our mo- 
ther for a few minutes ? — I have something 
very particular to say to her." 

Lady Wentworth looks a little surprised, 
and Adrian answers lazUy: 

" I suppose I must, if you insist. But, 
my dear fellow, why are you not off look- 
ing for Dolores, whom you must be so 
anxious to see ?" 

However, he goes ; and the instant the 
door has closed behind him, Guy says 
sternly, 

"Mother, what is this I hear about 
Dolores and Heronmere ?" 

Lady Wentworth looks at him in sur- 
prise. 

"I do not imderstand you, my dear. 
What have you heard ?" 

"That he has been here nearly ever 
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since I left, making the most impassioned 
love to her under your very eyes." 

** Absurd !" answers his mother. " Who 
has presumed to tell you such a thing? 
As if Dolores would, for one instant, give a 
thought to a boy like Regy, when she is not 
only engaged to marry you, but is entirely 
devoted to you !" 

'* May have been " (bitterly) ; " but wo- 
men soon change. And I am assured, on 
the authority of a member of the house- 
hold whom I can trust, that Heronmere is 
madly in love with her, and that they have 
been together, morning, noon, and night, 
for nearly two months." 

" I do not know who your authority may 
be," replies Lady Wentworth, with some 
warmth, " but it must be some very foolish 
and officious person. You surely give me 
credit for being able to see what is going 
on before me ; and I have no hesitation in 
sajring that there is nothing but friendship 
between the two. They seem to take 
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very great pleasure in each other's society, 
which is no more than natural they should 
do, both being very lively, and near the 
same age. But, my dear Guy" (smiling), 
" I do not think you need have any fear of 
poor Regy as a rival." 

His mother's confidence a little re-assures 
Guy, but he cannot get over the letters, 
chiefly the one of which he desires not to 
think at all. And why are Dolores and 

Heronmere both absent ? 

* 

He is half inclined to see Walkinshaw ; 
but at this moment the dressing-bell rings, 
and he resolves to wait a few hours, and 
judge for himself. 

When he comes down the whole party 
are assembled. Dolores is talking with 
some animation to Adrian, Heronmere is 
bending over Milly, and the two elderly 
ladies are chatting together. 

Dolores gives him her hand in an un- 
concerned manner — not in the least as 
though she were glad to see him ; and he 
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turns, rather nettled, to his cousin, who 
greets him not very cordially, but still in a 
way not calculated to draw down any re- 
mark. At dinner he has old Mrs. Conway 
on his right, ' and Dolores on his left ; but 
she talks incessantly to Adrian, who is on 
her right; although, whenever Guy ad- 
dresses her, she answers him with perfect 
politeness. 

During the first part of dinner. Heron- 
mere has been excessively nervous and 
anxious how Dolores will comport herself 
with Guy ; but when he observes that she 
scarcely speaks to him, he waxes confident, 
and is able to talk to Milly with great 
liveliness and enthusiasm. When Dolores 
sees him so engrossed with Milly, a pang 
of jealousy seizes her — ^is this woman al- 
ways to be in her way? she thinks bit- 
terly. 

Her vexed look at Heronmere is not lost 
on Guy. How thankful he is when this 
miserable dinner is over ! He feels tho- 

VOL. in. T 
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TCfU^Aj nnoomfortable and out of sorts. 
HiB pride is deeply wounded; he is foil of 
anger, to wbaeh^ in his own hons^ it is 
difficult to giye Tent ; and he has the pleas* 
ant consciousness that ereiy servant in the 
house knows the position of affairs, and 
that the coolness of Dolores' reception of 
him win be freely conunented upon. He 
feels it hardly possible to speak civilly to 
his cousin, so, almost as soon as the ladies 
have gone, he makes an excuse, and ad- 
journs to his room, leaving Adrian and 
Heronmere upon the best of terms. 

He sends for WaUdnshaw, and questions 
him; but that worthy, fearful of having 
already said too much, only confines him- 
self to remarking that he does not doubt 
all will be well now Sir Guy has returned ; 
and though he thinks his lordship was 
very much taken with Miss Power, he had 
never (emphatically) seen her behave in any 
other way than she might have done to a 
brother* To be sure they did race about 
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in the gardens together, and ride, and row 
on the lake ; and he had seen his lordship 
with his arm round Miss Power's waist, 
but to be sure that was only when he was 
teaching her to dance ; and they did laugh 
and go on like two mad things sometimes ; 
but, lor'! that was only what all young 
creatures full of health and spirits would 
do. All of which we may be sure was emi- 
nently satisfactory to Guy — all the more 
that there was nothing definite enough to 
give him an excuse for an open rupture 
with his cousin. He refrains from any 
allusion to the anonymous letter. When 
he returns to the drawing-room, Adrian 
is still talking to Dolores, and Heron- 
mere to Milly. He makes at once for 
Dolores. 

"I suppose I must give place," says 
Adrian, with a smile ; but she answers with- 
out even looking at Guy, 

" Why should you ? We are very well 

t2 
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as we are; he can go and talk to 
Mrs. Charteris." 

Stung to the quick, Guy turns away and 
walks to his mother. 

" My dear," she whispers, not quite un- 
derstanding how things are going, " I think 
you are wrong in being so cool to Dolores. 
You have hurt her feelings quite enough 
already — pray go and sit by. her, and be 
kind to her." 

^' She does not seem at all anxious for 
my society," he answers proudly. 

" That is only a little pique — ^perhaps you 
were cold to her at dinner, and she is re- 
senting it. Come, now you are at home 
again, it is time all misunderstandings 
were at an end." 

He sighs, and turns away to old Mrs. 
Conway. Presently Lady Wentworth calls 
her younger son to her, in the hope that 
Guy will take the opportunity to go to 
Dolores ; but before he has time, even if 
he had the inclination. Lord Heronmere 
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leaves Milly's side, and takes the low chair 
that Adrian has vacated. He has not 
spoken to his adored one for more than 
three hours, and, expedient or not, he can- 
not remain away from her any longer. So 
Guy, full of wrath, goes to MiUy for con- 
solation, and, seeing him again with her, 
Dolores flirts in the most open manner 
with her young lover, whom she i-aises to 
a seventh heaven. 

" Dolores, darling," he whispers eagerly, 
" now that you have seen him, do you feel 
as fond of him as ever, or have I still a 
chance ?" 

" I am not fond of him at all," she an- 
swers, with a flash of her blue eyes ; and 
it is true, for, when she . sees him with 
Milly, she hates them both from the bot- 
tom of her heart. 

Heronmere is really the only person at 
his ease ; everyone else cannot help feeling 
there is something wrong. Even old Mrs. 
Conway is conscious of some want of 
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harmony in the meeting. Lady Went- 
worth is vexed with her nephew, and 
Milly, who sees pretty much how matters 
are going, feels extremely concerned and 
doubtful how it will all end. All her ener- 
gies are devoted to soothing Guy, who is 
furious, and quite inclined to turn his 
cousin out of the house. 

" I really think," Milly says to her hus- 
band that night, "you had better advise 
your cousin to leave. I am quite sure 
Guy will not bear it much longer." 

" He was a fool to go away and leave 
her," answers Adrian. "What could he 
expect ?" 

"I should think," says Milly warmly, 
" he might have expected her to remain 
true to him for two months, after all he 
has sacrificed for her." ' 

" Never expect anything of a woman," 
yawns Adrian. " If you want to keep 
them to yourself, don't go away from 
them." 
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" Indeed !" with a touch of sarcasm. " I 
should not have thought those were your 
ideas." 

" My dear Milly " (languidly), " I never 
asked any questions when I came home, 
did I? If you had fallen in love with 
some one during my absence, I shouldn't 
have been surprised; it's what aU you 
sweet creatures are given to doing." 

'* Don't talk like that, Adrian" (caress- 
ingly), "but let us think what is to be 
done. If Dolores behaves in the foolish 
manner she did to-night, and your cousin 
cannot conceal his feelings a little better, 
it must come to a rupture to-morrow." 

" Nonsense, Milly ; women are always 
expecting tragedies. I shan't advise the 
boy to go ; he is capital company, and makes 
me laugh — ^much better company than 
Guy, particularly now he's in such a sweet 
temper." 

"You would not like them to have a 
violent qujtrrel ?" 
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" I shouldn^t mind-T-it would be a little 
excitement. If that little girl doesn't 
mind, she'll have them both slipping 
through her fingers." 

" I think she would have no one but 
herself to blame," says Milly, with some 
warmth. 

" Oh I you women are always so vindic- 
tive to each other," retorts Adrian. " She 
is the prettiest creature IVe seen for many 
a day, and would make the loveliest little 
Viscountess." 

As Milly makes no rejoinder, the con- 
versation ends. 

Lord Heronmere lies awake nearly all 
night making plans for the future. He 
does not see any advantage to be derived 
from staying on at Wentworth, nor does 
he think, from Ouy's temper, that his 
visit would be likely to be a pleasant one. 
If he can only persuade Dolores to run 
away with him the next day ! — but there 
are various obstacles. Hang it ! if they 
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could onlj get married right off it would be 
delightful ; but he has made inquiries, and 
finds it can't be done under three days. In 
that time Guy could track and follow them, 
hinder the marriage, perhaps dissuade 
Dolores from it altogether, acquaint his 
mother, and there would be the deuce to 
pay. 

"But," he reflects, *' if I were to go up 
to town to-morrow, or rather to-day, and I 
could only get Dolores to consent to follow 
on Friday, I could make all the arrange- 
ments, and we could be married early on 
Saturday, and go abroad. Let me see, I 
have to get foreign leave, get the license, 
give notice at the church, and find some 
one to give the bride away. Old Baxter 
will do it like a shot, if he's in town ; or, if 
not, I daresay I can find somebody else. 
But suppose she won't consent, or suppose 
she does, and then does not come after all ! 
I hate the thought of leaving her here 
with him. She may get fond of him again." 
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And this thought causes the poor young 
fellow to toss and turn on his pillow, and 
to go through agonies of doubt and appre- 
hension. Still it is the only thing he sees 
for it, and if it should succeed, why, then 
no words can paint the rapture that will be 
his. So at last he goes to sleep, deter- 
mined, at all hazards, to make the proposi- 
tion to Dolores. 

Guy has fully resolved to come to an ex- 
planation with his future wife (as he still 
believes her to be), and intends that it shall 
take place after breakfast. She comes 
down when most of the party are assei^abled, 
slips into the furthest seat from him which 
happens to be vacant, and when Lady 
Wentworth rises from the table, goes out 
after her. Guy remains behind after 
everyone else is gone, feeling sorely anger- 
ed and perplexed ; but he is resolved that 
matters shall be decided one way or an- 
other, and, with this intention, goes to- 
wards the door to seek her. On his pas- 
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sage he treads on something hard, and 
stooping to pick it up, discovers a minia- 
ture of his cousin, set round with large 
diamonds. He holds it in his hand for a 
moment in some scorn. 

" Upon my word," he says, contemptu- 
ously, "he must be very proud of his 
pretty face to think it worth such a set- 
ting !" 

At this moment Dolores comes in with a 
perturbed face. When she sees Guy with 
the miniature in his hand, she stops short, 
colouring deeply. A light breaks upon 
him. 

*' Perhaps this is yours I" he says, in a 
voice in which anger and contempt are 
strongly blended. 

His tone makes the girl's eyes blaze in 
response, and she answers in a tone so proud 
that Guy is smitten with surprise. 

*' It 15 mine, and I shall thank you to re- 
store it to me." 

" Stop a moment," he says, repressing 
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his passion. " May I ask by what right 
you receive such valuable presents from 
Lord Heronmere F' 

The two who have been lovers stand be- 
fore each other, but there is more of wrath 
and defiance in both their faces now than 
of the tender passion. 

" I decline to answer you," she returns. 
" I am not accountable to you for any of 
my actions. Be so good as to return me 
Lord Heronmere's picture, and let me go." 
"If you touch this thing again" (pas- 
sionately), "you will never be wife ,of 
mine." 

*'Nor shall I if I do not," she retorts, 
scornfully. " I thought, Sir Guy " (draw- 
ing herself up), " that you fully understood 
before you left England that I declined to 
marry you ; and that I only remained in 
your house with Lady Wentworth by your 
express entreaty." 

For the first time Guy realises that the 
girl is in earnest, and that she does not 
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mean to marry him. He has a bitter feel- 
ing that he has been made a fool of, and 
he would not be human if the thought did 
not come across him that this girl, for 
whom he had sacrificed so much, had made 
him a strange return. He is noble enough, 
however, to refrain from a word of re- 
proach, or one taunt on the subject of his 
cousin. Making her a ceremonious bow, 
he returns the miniature to her hand, say- 
ing, 

*' Under these circumstances, I have no 

further remark to make." 

And Dolores, taking the picture from 
him, turns away to the garden, her heart 
full of bitterness towards the man whom 
once she loved so dearly. Heronmere very 
soon joins her. He could not possibly 
have chosen a happier moment to broach 
his schemes, for she feels that, after what 
has happened, Wentworth can no longer 
be a home for her. As they sit together 
under the shade of the big trees. Heron- 
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mere unfolds all his plans. On Friday 
afternoon she is to make an excuse to go 
shopping in AUington, is to take Marcel- 
line with her, to drive to the station, send 
word by the porter to the coachman just 
as the express is starting, that she has gone 
up to town on business. He wiU meet 
them in London, where he will have made 
every preparation for their reception. 
*' And the next day," he winds up, in un- 
controllable joy, " I shall be the happiest 
fellow in the three kingdoms." 

Dolores is at first bewildered by the 
suddenness of the step, but Heronmere 
does not desist from persuading and argu- 
ing the matter, until she has consented. 
Then he says suddenly, looking at her as if 
he would read her very heart. 

'* Dolores, swear to me that, after you 
have given me your promise, you will not 
throw me over." 

"You silly boy, as if I should," she 
answers. 
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''If you do" (solemnly), "you'll never 
see me alive in this world again. Darling, 
tell me once more, are you sure you do not 
love liim any longer ?" 

" Quite sure/' with a flash of her blue 
eyes, and an unmistakable emphasis. 

" God bless you, my darling ! And now 
I must go and let them all know I'm 
going." 

'' What will you say ?" 

*' I don't know, unless I pick a quarrel 
with Guy first. I don't think he's in the 
humour to balk me." 

"Ohl no, no, don't do that — anything 
else." 

" I'll see — don't be alarmed — it shall not 
come to anything serious, I pronodse you. 
I am so happy ! I feel as if I loved every- 
body all round I" 

As he is on his way to the house, he 
meets Guy, who stops him. 

" I should be'glad of a few moments' talk 
with you," he says coldly. 
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"Whenever you like,** returns Heron- 
mere, following him into his room* 

Gny is natorallj hot-tempered, and on 
such occasions is not one to use mucli 
circumlocution. He goes straight at his 
subject. 

" I don't know whether you think it a 
particularly gentlemanlike thing to do," he 
says, sternly, " to sneak into a man's house 
when he is absent, with the settled purpose 
of seducing away the affections of his pro- 
mised wife." 

Heronmere is hot-blooded too, but he 
hasn't the heart to get in a rage to-day. 

*' * Sneak ' is not a nice word between 
gentlemen and cousins," he answers, coolly. 
" I fancied myself as welcome, and as much 
at home in your house, as you are in mine ; 
and if you ask your mother, she will tell 
you that I came here by her special invita- 
tion. With regard to Miss Power's affec- 
tions, I should think you woidd be the best 
judge whether there would be much of 
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them to seduce, after the way in which you 

have neglected her." 

''Upon my soull" says Guy, furiously, 
" this is too much I Am I to be taken to 
task by a boy for my behaviour ? How- 
ever, I don't choose to bandy words ; you 
will make it convenient to leave Wentworth 
to-day ; and if I am forced to treat anyone 
in my house in a manner which is utterly 
abhorrent to all my ideas, you will please 
to understand that you have brought it 
entirely upon yourself." • 

Heronmere answers with a supercilious 
^mile. 

"I shall only so far trespass on your 
hospitality as to borrow a dog-cart to take 
me to the station. After that, please God I" 
(the hot blood rushing to his face) " it will 
be many a long day before I darken the 
doors of Wentworth again." 

And he flings out and goes into the 
morning-room, where Lady Wentworth is 
sitting with Adrian and Milly. 

VOL. m. u 
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" IVe come to say good-bye/' he says, in 
a light tone, but with a flush on his face. 
" Tm kicked out." 

Milly looks at Adrian. Lady Went- 
worth's face is a picture of consternation, 

" What, my dear I" she cries. 

" Kicked out. But that's only right, of 
course, if I sneaked in when Guy's back was 
turned, as I'm accused of doing. You 
might as well let him know, when Tm gone, 
though, Aunt Margaret, that you did invite 



me. 



"Of course I invited you! "What is 
Guy thinking of I I must go to him at 



once." 



"No use. Auntie; don't trouble your 
head about it. I've had a delightful visit, 
and I suppose all pleasant things must 
come to an end." 

" But, Regy, the shooting begins to- 




morrow." 



" Can't be helped ; and my own's quite 
as good, you know, only I preferred the 
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company here. "I think" (blushing a 
little) " I shall go abroad ; and in October, 
Adrian, if I get any more leave, you must 
come and help shoot the pheasants. I ex- 
pect tremendous bags this year. And, 
Mrs. Oharteris, you'll come too, won't 
you r 

Milly smiles assent. 

After a hearty leave-taking he goes out 
and finds Dolores. 

" It's all happened just as I could have 
wished. Good-bye, my own sweet darling. 
How I shall count the hours until Friday ! 
You swear not to fail me ?" And when she 
has sworn, he departs radiant. 



u2 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE THOBOTJGHBBED. 



A FTER Heromnere's departure, the day 
-^^ does not go off satisfactorily to any- 
one. Guy mounts his horse, and rides no 
one knows where ; Lady Wentworth and 
Milly hold prolonged discussions upon the 
turn matters have taken ; • Dolores shuts 
herself up in her room; and Adrian is 
considerably bored. Lady Wentworth can- 
not at all make up her mind whether she 
ought to interfere between Guy and Do- 
lores, or whether it will be better to let 
them come round by themselves — ^for that 
they will she never for one moment doubts. 
Milly does not know what to advise, but 
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thinks that, now Lord Heronmere is gone, 
there is a better chance of reconciliation 
between the two. 

Meantime, Guy is riding mile after mile, 
trying to get out of his unpleasant 
thoughts. Angry as he is with his cousin, 
he does not feel that he was justified in 
treating him as he has done under his own 
roof. He wonders, too, what are his in- 
tentions to Dolores — does he mean to 
marry her ? He half expects to find her 
gone too when he returns ; now she has 
finally decreed that she will not marry 
him, she will hardly care to remain any 
longer beneath his roof — ^he does not de- 
sire that she should. It is a wretched 
business. How he wishes he had never 
seen her ! After her treatment of him, he 
has, no more tender feeling for her. She 
is very lovely, he thinks — ^lovelier than 
ever; but since she no longer cares for 
him, the greatest part of her charm is 
gone. 
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'^ I knew she would get disiUusiannJe one 
day," lie says bitterly, " and better before 
than after." 

At dinner he is surprised to see her 
looking radiant. She is beautifully dressed, 
and has a shell-pink colour in her cheeks ; 
her manner is a little more emjpresse tlian 
usual, and an outside spectator might think 
she was trying to make the conquest of 
Adrian, It is as if she had the fixed in- 
tention of annoying Guy and Milly; to 
them she scarcely deigns a word, but to 
Adrian she is full of the most bewitching 
little airs, and he, nothing loth, reciprocates 
her attentions with admiring glances and 
the most tender devotion of manner. It 
is MiQy's turn to be miserable, and she 
is ; she cannot bear to see Adrian making 
love to another woman ; it fills her with 
excruciating pangs of jealousy. Dolores 
triumphs ; a wicked fit has come over her 
— a desire to revenge herself on Milly, 
who she remembers has caused her so 
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many bitter heartaches. And she feels a 
kind of recklessness as to what impression 
she will leave behind, since she is going 
away from it all in a day or two. 

As for Guy, when he sees how wretched 
Milly is, though she tries to laugh and talk 
to him, all the old tenderness for her wells 
up into his heart ; he forgets everything 
but that she is suffering. The whole 
evening he does his utmost to divert her 
attention from Adrian and Dolores, who 
are sitting on a sofa, apparently too much 
engrossed with each other to be aware of 
anyone else^s presence. Adrian is per- 
fectly happy, but Dolores, though she 
laughs and talks so gaily, is not at her 
ease. She does not love Guy any longer, 
but she cannot bear to see him sitting 
talking to Milly, with a tender expression 
in his eyes. How we pervert things in 
our minds I She believes that it is Guy 
who is devoting himself to MiUy, and that 
in revenge she is seeming delighted with 
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Adrian^s society ; she is not aware that she 
herself was the first to offend. Dolores is 
a soft, tender-hearted little thing, but for 
these two she has no mercy, only feels a 
mad desire to be revenged upon them. 

When Milly comes down to breakfast 
the next morning, Guy sees that her eyes 
look preternaturally large; she has evi- 
dently been crying bitterly. Adrian takes 
not the slightest notice of her, but resumes 
his attentions to Dolores. Guy is so angry 
that he can scarcely command his voice to 
speak to either of them. Fortunately, this 
is the first of September ; and, as soon as 
breakfast is over, the two men go off to 
shoot, and do not come back until nearly 
dinner-time. The evening is a repetition 
of the preceding one. It is Dolores' last 
night at Wentworth; but Guy does not 
know this, and makes up his mind that 
this state of things shall continue no long- 
er. Either his mother must speak to 
Dolores, or he will do so himseK ; he is not 
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going to see Milly made miserable to satis- 
fy the caprice of a vain, light-minded girl, 

— for by so harsh a name he calls her ^ 

« 

himself. 

The next day the men only go out shoot- 
ing in the morning, and return to lunch. 
Dolores is not present, and Adrian inquires 
for her in vain ; she has a headache, and is 
lying down. The fact is that this is the 
day of her projected flight, and she is in 
such a state of nervous excitement that 
she feels it utterly impossible to meet any 
member of. the family. Lady Wentworth 
has said a few kind words of expostulation 
to her this morning, on the thoughtlessness 
of her conduct, without mentioning 
Adrian's name, and the girl has burst into 
a flood of tears, and, throwing herself into 
the elder lady's arms, has entreated her 
forgiveness for having in any way displeas- 
ed her, and begged of her always to think 
kindly of her. For Dolores is thinking far 
more that she is going to steal ungratefully 
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and clandestinely away from the house of 
the woman who has been so kind to her, and 
feeling more penitent for it, than for having 
exchanged a few light words and glances 
with a man for whom she cares nothing. 
Lady Wentworth, who has become exceed- 
ingly fond of Dolores, particularly since 
the slight illness in which she has been 
such a kind and careful little nurse, is 
grieved at the girl's tears, and accuses her- 
self of over-harshness, and is inclined to be 
indignant with Guy for having delegated 
to her such an unwelcome task. 

Dolores has not yet told MarceUine ; she 
feels some trepidation as to how that faith- 
ful old friend will receive the news. 

" But when I tell her," she says to her- 
self, " that, if she does not agree, all my 
prospects are destroyed, and there will be 
nothing left for us but to go back to 
Rouen, she will consent — I know she will. 
And we must take nothing with us, lest we 
excite suspicion." 
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She thinks to herself with pleasure how 
she will leave every jewel, every gift Guy 
has ever given her, behind. 

Milly is of a . very forgiving disposition 
— it makes her wretched to quarrel with 
anyone she loves. So, at lunch, by way of 
an amende^ she asks Adrian if he will drive 
her out. Adrian, like many good-temper- 
ed people, is unforgiving. He does not 
forget that Milly has quarrelled with him, 
and said some bitter things to him. He 
entirely ignores the fact that the provoca- 
tion has been on his side, and coldly de- 
clines to accompany her. Once more she 
asks him, in the pleading, caressing voice 
that men have been wont to find so irresist- 
ible, but it makes no impression on him, 
and he declines again with unmistakeable 
decision. Millv tries hard to choke down 
the tears that come into her eyes, and Guy, 
full of pain for her pain, says eagerly, 

"Won't you come with me instead^ 
Milly? I want to try one of my young 
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thoroughbreds. TU put her in with a 
steady one, and I daresay we shall have 
some fun. You shall drive, if you like — 
you have the best hands in the world on a 
horse." 

Milly gives him a grateful look and as- 
sents. 

" Oh ! my dear," says Lady Wentworth 
nervously, ** pray don't run any risk. You 
have not driven this one yourself before ; 
and besides, you never can tell what young 
horses are going to do.'* 

" Quite safe, I assure you, mother. Tm 
going to have Brown Bess with her, and 
she's as steady as old Time, you know.** 

"My dear mother," says Adrian; "if 
they like to break their necks, let them ; 
for my own part, I should never attempt 
to balk anyone in such a desire." 

Milly 's eyes flash. 

" Perhaps you would not mind very 

much.* 

He smUes, but makes no other answer ; 
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and with a swelling heart she turns from 
the rooDDL. 

An hour later the phaeton is at the door, 
and Milly, who lias recovered her spirits 

# 

at the prospect of her drive, jumps in, 
Guy gives her the reins, and after a few 
little objections to starting, the chestnut 
(a perfect picture), encouraged by MOly's 
voice and hand, makes a start, and goes off 
in splendid style. 

" By Jove ! what a beauty she is !" ejacu- 
lates Guy, watching her admiringly; 
" doesn't she go in grand style, Milly ? 
How well you show her off, she didn't look 
like the same animal when Parkins had the 
reins." 

Milly's face is flushed with pleasure ; she 
loves horses, and she loves to be praised. 

** Does she make your arms ache?" he 
asks presently. 

" No, she pulls a little, but not more than 
I can hold.** 

It is a lovely September afternoon, and 
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they drive through the Park and along the 
lanes, past the hedgerows and across a 
common; the chestnut has settled down 
wonderfully, and is going, Guy declares, 
" as if she had been at it all her life/' 

The words are scarcely out of his mouth 
when, from a stubble-field close by, there 
<5omes the shrill whirr and whistle of a 
threshing machine just beginning work. 
The chestnut gives one great affrighted 
bound and starts forward, carrying Brown 
Bess, also startled out of her composure, 
along with her. 

'' They're off !" says Guy. " Better let 
me have the reins .'* 

*' I think I can guide them," answers 
Milly under her breath, rather pale, but 
not losing her nerve. 

But he sees in a moment the strain is too 
great on her delicate wrists, and takes them 
irom her. 

" I think we're safe enough," she says in 
a low, quiet voice ; ** we've got a long. 
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straight road before us, and when we turn 
the next corner there's a hill." 

'* Yes. I needn't tell you to sit still." 

"No" (smiling). 

The horses fly madly on — though Guy's 
sinews are iron, he cannot hold them a bit 
— he barely just manages to guide them 
round the corner. A low cry of horror 
bursts from both at what they see before 
them when the corner is turned — a hun- 
dred yards in front lies a huge waggon with 
a wheel off, on the left side of the road ; 
and on the right a great heap of stones. 
There is just room for them to pass ; and 
with one mighty effort Guy concentrates 
all his energies to getting them straight 
through the opening. He would have 
done it, but at the second of passing the 
chestnut swerves from the stones, the 
wheels of the phaeton catch the waggon, 
and Guy, Milly, and the groom are thrown 
violently out. Then, with the wheels 
torn off, the harness hanging about them, 
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the horses tear oS again like mad things. 
The groom is pitched over the hedge 
into the field ; and when he has recovered 
a little from the shock, rubbed his eyes, 
and found that his head is on his shoul- 
ders, he turns to look how it has fared 
with the others. He sees Guy streaming 
with blood, holding Milly in his arms, cry- 
ing passionately to her only, to speak to 
him, to open her eyes, calling her by every 
endearing name that the deepest love can 
suggest. The sight of Parkins sobers 
him. 

" Are you hurt ?" he asks. 

" No, Sir Guy, I don't think so ; but you 
seem to be bleeding terrible !" 

"Never mind me" (in an agonized 
voice). " For God's sake go and get help ! 
Send for a doctor I Run on to the next 
farm-^tell them it's life and death !" 

When assistance comes, Guy has fainted. 
His arms are locked so fast about Milly, 
they can scarcely unclose them. 
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" Why, they've both fainted sureZy," says 
the farmer, running up. The doctor is 
with him — as luck would have it, he had 
just been sent for to the man's wife. 

" There's no fainting here," he says with 
a white face, bending over Milly. " God 
help her, poor young thing, she's dead 1" 

It is true enough — ^Milly was pn the 
same side as the stones, and was dashed 
upon them with tremendous force—death 
was instantaneous. Poor Milly ! — she will 
never grieve or be wounded any more ; 
she will never have the heartache again 
because Adrian smiles on other women ; no 
one will hear her soft kind voice again, so 
tender, so sympathising to those in trouble, 
so kind and* bright and joyous when the 
world went well. She will leave a void in 
many a heart now she has gone. Many a 
tender regret will be uttered over her un- 
timely end ; but for all that, before many 
months are over, she will be like most of 
us — almost forgotten ! Not by one man, 

VOL. in. X 
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thougli — not by the man who loved her so 
faithfully in life, and who will love her so 
faithfully still in death ; for in the grave 
she may be his without shdme, sin, or 
wrong ; and his love will do no hurt to the 
living, no dishonour<to the dead. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



EDEN CASTLE, 



rpHIRTEEN months have gone by since 
-*- the events narrated in the last chap- 
ter took place. The scene opens in a room 
in Eden Castle, the seat of Viscount Heron- 
mere ; the time is about five o'clock of an 
October afternoon, and the occupation of 
most of the company drinking tea or 
sherry, and carrying on mild flirtations. 
Everyone is young and well-favoured, if 
we except (though only on account of the 
youth) the Dowager Viscountess, who is 
engaged at the present moment in holding 
up a little bundle of lace to the admiring 
eyes of the company. The ladies are very 
enthusiastic on the subject of the *' lovely 

x2 
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blue eyes/' and " the exquisite gold down/' 
"the alabaster skin," and "the darling 
little mites of hands/' this bundle contains; 
and even the men, who have been wont to 
express their horror, terror, and disgust of 
the very young of the human species in no 
measured terms, cannot refrain fi'om a 
glance of good-natured and amused inter- 
est at the heir of the house, in the pre- 
sence of the lovely young girl-mother, and 
the boyish but overweeningly proud and 
triumphant father. Dolores, in her blue 
velvet and Mechlin, looks younger and 
lovelier than ever, her delicate skin and 
f aiiy figure enhanced by the richness and 
colouring of her attire. 

" Regy," she calls in an anxious voice ; 
at which her young lord, who worships her 
with an infatuation delightful to behold, 
comes rushing. "Regy, darling! pray 
mind Mamma is careful with baby. I don't 
think she is holding him quite comfort- 
ably.'' 
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And the anxious father rushes ofE to 
obey the injunction, and to be laughed to 
scorn by the rest of the gay party, at his 
presumption in dictating to his own mother 
how to hold a baby. 

He has sold out of the Guards, for the 
idea of any separation, however short, from 
his adored one is not to be thought of ; and, 
as he remarks, rather grandly, 

" You know my wife didn't like the idea. 
Though now," he says, with pride, ''I 
might just as well have stayed in ; for if 
we did go to war, and I got knocked on 
the head, there would be a successor to the 
name all right." 

" Dear boy !" puts in his sweet young 
wife, who fully reciprocates his affection, 
and sometimes still calls him by the old 
name, *'do I count for nothing? Shouldn't 
you mind leaving me ?" 

" My darling 1" he answers, reproach- 
fully, " you know I was only joking. Why, 
fond and proud as I am of the youngster" 
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(with an important air), "he's nothing in 
my heart in comparison with you I" 

All had happened as Heronmere planned. 
Dolores had conquered Marcelline's scruples, 
had started on the shopping expedition, 
driven to the station, and travelled by the 
express up to town, where Heronmere 
awaited her. It was not until days after 
their marriage, when they were travelling 
abroad, that Heronmere, looking over the 
Times J read the • announcement of Milly's 
death. His face blanched suddenly, and 
Dolores, seeing his horrified expression, 
asked eagerly what ailed him. He handed 
the paper to her, and when she had read, 
she burst into bitter tears. 

" Oh ! Regy," she cries, sobbing on his 
shoulder, as he rushes to comfort her, " if 
I could only have known I — and I was so 
wicked. The very last time I saw her I 
tried to wound and vex her I If I could 
only have known !" And the girl's re- 
morse is indeed sincere and true. 
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" It must have been the very afternoon 
you left," cries Heronmere, aghast. " And 
all the time we have been so happy she 
has been lying dead, poor thing ! How 
awful! Poor Adrian I I must write to 
him." 

"Poor Guy, rather," utters Dolores, 
looking up. 

Heronmere stares at her in astonish, 
ment. 

" Yes — ^you did not know — I never told 
you that. He loved her ; that was why he 
could not love me. And now — oh, poor 
Guy I — I know his heart will be broken." 

" You must be dreaming, darhng !" 

" Oh no — it is quite true ; he worshipped 
her. When I had him away from her, he 
forgot a little, and fancied he cared for me ; 
but the moment he saw her again, his heart 
went back to her." 

" Then, I suppose," says the young fel- 
low, miserably, "now she is dead, poor 
soul I you are regretting you took me ? 
If you had waited " 
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"Hush I dear boy; do not say those 
things. No " (looking at him with loving 
eyes), " I shall never be sorry. I know I 
shall be much happier with you ; for, after 
all, the great thing that makes me happy 
is to be loved and petted and cared for ; 
and I should not have been happy. with 
him, because he would never have cared 
very much for me. And now she is dead, 
he will think of her and love her all the 
more." And in that Dolores surmised the 
truth. 

The news of the accident, and of her 
son's marriage, reached Lady Heronmere 
at the same time, in Scotland, where she 
was visiting. Perhaps the shock of one 
took ofE something from the efEect of the 
other ; but she was still furiously angry at 
her son's marriage, which came upon her 
like a thunderclap. Had her sister not 
already been in such sore trouble, she 
would have written her a volume of re- 
proaches ; but common decency forbade an 
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outbreak at such a time, and when she 
wrote her letter of condolence to Lady 
Wentworth, she did not even allude to her 
son. 

Lady Heronmere had plenty of common 
sense, and, after the first heat of her anger 
was over, she knew there was only one 
thing to be done, and that was to make the 
best of it. Her son was of age, and had 
everything in his own hands ; she would have 
much to lose, and nothing to gain, by 
quarrelling with him. Besides, no one 
hated esclandres in families, or more rigor- 
ously condemned taking the world into con- 
fidence against your own flesh and blood, 
than she. 

" One always makes it up again, sooner 
or later," she said, "and then one is dread- 
fully vexed with oneself for having shown 
people into one's family secrets and 
affairs." 

She made a point of not meeting her 
daughter-in-law for some months, but when 
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she did, it was with a good grace ; and, very 
soon, she not only became proud of Dolores' 
success in society, but very fond of her 
personally. When the heir came upon the 
scene, there was not a prouder or more 
delighted grandmother in England than 
the Dowager Viscountess, who received 
ten times as many compliments as before 
on her youthful appearance. 

As for Marcelline, her cup of bliss fairly 
brimmed over. Next to the family, she 
was the most important personage in the 
Castle. No particular office was assigned 
to her — she was neither housekeeper, 
lady's-maid, nor nurse, but she exercised a 
kind of general authority over the different 
branches of the establishment, and, I am 
bound to say, the excellent creature did 
not abuse it. She was still her young mis- 
tress's faithful nurse and friend; and 
although Dolores had an elegant young 
Parisian, who adorned her for grand occa- 
sions, it irked her considerably, and she 
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was never so happy as when under the^ 
hands and care of her devoted old servant. 
I am not sure that the baby was not rather 
a formidable rival; once, now and then, 
it happened that, when Marcelline was 
wanted, she was not immediately forth* 
coming ; and the excuse, when she did ap- 
pear, was invariably that angelj to find new 
terms of endearment for which, Marcelline 
ransacked her whole vocabulary, and even 
learnt a few English ones into the bargain, 
• to the great delight and amusement of 
Heronmere. 

So all prospers at Eden Castle ; and thus 
we will leave it, inhabited by happy, merry 
young [people, who take, and have every 
reason to take, the brightest and most 
rose-coloured views of life. 

And how is it at Wentworth? Lady 
Wentworth will never recover the shock of 
having the wife of one son brought home 
dead, and hearing that the intended wife 
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of the other had fled the house on one and 
the same day. The shock is greater when 
she is witness of the agony of her eldest 
son after Milly's death. 

For days he raves in delirium, going 
over and over again the moment of horror 
in which he first saw her danger, and that 
after one when he knew she was dead. No 
one but the mother, doctor, and Walkin- 
shaw are admitted into that chamber. 
Adrian ofEers to sit with his brother, but 
Lady Wentworth makes the excuse that it 
would pain him too much to hear the reiter- 
ation of the dreadful details ; and he does 
not press it. There are three people now 
besides Dolores and Heronmere who know 
Ouy's secret, but there is no fear that any 
oae of them will divulge it. When he 
slowly recovers, and a kind of quiet melan- 
choly settles upon him, the servants, and 
everyone else, think it is the loss of Dolo- 
res that has so greatly affected him. He 
knows they think it, and is secretly glad. 
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As for Adrian, tie was at first very mucli 
shocked and grieved at Milly's death, missed 
her exceedingly, and fancied he had been 
much fonder of her than he really was ; but 
before very long he fell back to his old 
pursuits and amusements, and found it not 
impleasant to be petted and condoled with 
over his sad loss. He is now quite in his 
old form again, and is going up to Eden 
Castle to pay his promised visit. 

Heronmere wrote a very frank and manly 
letter to Guy ; to which, on his recovery, 
he replied in kind. Several times the 
young fellow has cordially pressed him to 
come to them as a sign of forgiveness, but 
Guy excuses himself, not because he bears 
any malice or has. any dislike to meeting 
Dolores, but, as he says, because he is quite 
settled down at home, and has got out of 
the habit of visiting anywhere. He is very 
kind and affectionate to his mother, takes 
an immense interest in his property, is 
building new cottages everywhere for his 
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poor— devotes most of Iiis time to doing 
good ina practical way, is an nnfailing friend 
and visitor to the sick and suffering. And 
all that he does, he does in remembrance 
of her — and not one day, nor one hour in 
the day, does he forget to think of the wo- 
man whom, had God willed it so, he would 
have loved and cherished so dearly. 



THE END. 
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reach a very high level of picturesque power." — DaUy Nem. 

** Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in his new work, has chosen a theme at once intrinsi- 
cally interesting and admirably fit for illustration by his practised and brilliant 
pen. The 'Uvea of Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn give ample scope to a 
writer so clear and vivid in his descriptions, so lifelike in his portraiture, so de- 
cided in his judgment, and whose sparkling vivacity of style can be shaded off, 
when necessary, by such deUcate touches of tenderness and pathoa For pleasant 
reading and very effective writing we can warmly commend Mr. Dixon's volumea** 
Daily Telegraph. 

^' Two fascinating volumea It is a work of careful criticism and conscientious 
investigation.**— ^(SftondordL 

VOLS. in. «& IV. OP THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OP ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hepworth Dixon. Second Edition, Demy 8vo. Price SOs. 
Completing the Work. 

*' These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's * History of two Queens * will be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readers. VHiilst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque style. The work should 
be found in every library." — Post, 

" Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art of interesting his readers. He has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spiiit of fairness, and 
written with power and picturesque effect." — Daily News. 

"Mr. Dixon has completed in these volumes the two stories which he has narrat- 
ed with 80 much grace and vigour. Better still, he has cast the light of truth upon 
incidents that have not been seen under that light before. Full of romantic and 
dramatic sentiment as the story of Catharine is, we think that the more absorbing 
interest is concentrated in the story of Anne Boleyn. Never has it been told so 
fully, 80 fairly, or so attractively." — Notes and Queries. 

** This work throughout bears evidence of g^reat research ; and in the hands of 
a writer of Mr. Dixon's talents, a book on such a subject of course could not 
fail to be interesting. He has availed himself of all the newest lights brought out 
by the publications of the Master of the Bolls." — Athamum. 

"Mr. Dixon's book is written in a most charming style. Moreover, it is written 
as all history should be written ; the precision of the annalist being combined with 
the connexion and ease of the simple narrator."—- ^a;amtf}«r. 
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WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cuba. 

By Captain F. T. Townbhbnd, 2nd Life Goards, Author of *^ Ten 
Thousand Miles of Trayel,** &c. 1 vol. 870, with Map and Illus- 
trations. 15s. bound. 

'* Whoeyer takes np this book will not lay it down tm he has read it all through. 
Captain Townshend s descriptions are everywhere yiyid, reliable, and pleasant 
reading; and the shooting chapters tell of *bags ' of fljing game and of tussles 
witih large animals, such as are capable of making the Brittsh sportsman's mouth 
water. There is a good deal of valuable political and social informaUon given 
about Florida and the parts adjacent, and a highly instmctiye diapter on the 
actual working of negro slavery and coolie * Free Labour ' in Cuba.*' — United 
Service Gcuette. 

**Oaptain Townshend presents us with a striking and graphic account of * WUd 
life in Florida,' embodyuig the most Axact and latest information concerning that 
atata He has written a very stirring, readable and interesting book. His 
descaiption of Cuba forms not die least interesting portion of iV*— Sunday Times. 

** Captain Townshend's work is instructive and entertaining. It contains chap- 
ters for all readers, racy narratives, abimdance of incident, compendious history, 
important statistics, and many a page which will be perused with pleasure by the 
sportsman and naturaUst "—dmirt JoumaL 

** Captain Townshend enjoys a good reputation as a traveller. His book is one 
eminently worth perusal There is not a little information on the geography and 
natural history, me resources and society of Florida, to be gather^ from the 
volume, which is intelUgentiy and picturesquely written."— ^toKfardl 

** Captain Townshend is a man of good pluck, good sense, and good humour, all 
of which qualities are manifested in his book entitied * Wild life in Florida.' Ho 
paid a visit of some length to Florida, took part in many field sports there, and 
describes in this volume all his experiences. The book is illustrated by a map and 
engravings, and will be appreciated by all those who know what a good book of 
travel is."— ^Soatanon. 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. B7 Azamat 

Batdk. 2 yoIb. crown 8yo. 21s. 

'* Here is at last a book on Spain (tf the kind we have been asking for. Azamat 
Batnk fills his pages with his personal experiences among the armed factions who 
are contesting the government of the country, and describes the men who have 
made themselves conspicuoua Altogether, his gallery of contemporary portraits 
is alone snificient to recommend his book."— aSoturdoy Meeiew, 

** By the aid of this really entertaining book, the present state of ^e Northern 
Provinces of Spain may be easily divined, and tiie Cotae de Stpana of the moment 

be brought before the mind's eye It would be too muoh to say that this is the 

most interesting book upon Spain and the Spaniards tiiat has tkjfipeutTed of late 
years, but many may think so after reading it**— iKtoMwrn. 

**A highlv interesting and amusing book. In this work Azamat Batuk has 
made hims^ more enjoyable and readable than ever.**— JTsromlncr. 

** Two clever and readable volumea Any person who wtnts to know something 
about Spanish parties and their prospects, about the probabiUties of the present 
civil war, or about the real inner life of the Spanish people^ will do well to ccmsult 
Azamat Batuk. He is generally instmottve, and always eBtertaintai|^"-*iSi»temaiiL 

MODERN TURKEY. By J. Lewis Farley, 

Consul of the Sublime Porte at BristoL Second Edition. 1 vol. 14b. 
*' Mr. Farley has a good deal of interesting information to 0(munnnicate in r^fard 
to the resources of modem Turkey ; and we may add that he pvts it briefly, clearly 
and in an agreeable style."— iSMtundoy Beoiem» 
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LIFE OP THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including His Correspondence. By His Grandson, Sfxngbb Wal- 
POLB. 2 Tols. 8yo, with Portrait. SOs. 

This work contains Letters from the King, the Prince Regent, the Dakes of Com* 
berland, Wellington, Portland, Bichmond; Lords Liverpool, Orenville, Grey, 
Loughborough, Sjpeaeer^ Wellesley, Lonsdale, Castlereagh; Mr. Pitt, Mr. Adding- 
ton, Mr. Canning, and other distinguished men. 

** Mr. Walpole's work reflects credit not only on his industry in compiling an 
Important biography from authentic material, but also on his eloquence, power of 
interpreting political change, and general literary address. The biography will take 
rank in our literature, both as a faithful reflecti<m of the statesman and his period, 
as also for its philosophic, logical and dramatic completeness.**— ifomint^ Pott 

** In Mr. Perceyal's biography his grandson has imdoubtedly made a valuable 
addition to our Parliamentsry history. The book Is full of interest"— DotZy Newt. 

^We thank Mr. Walpole for s very valuable and interesting biography, and for 
during justice to the memory of one who has too long been without iV—^andard. 

** As a contribution to poutical and Parliamentary history Mr. Spencer Walpole*a 
work possesses considerable valua**— «8a<tird(qr Beciem. 

LIFE OF MOSOHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND GORRESPONDENGK By Ha Wm. 
Adapted from the German by Abthub Dukb CouotiDas. 2 toLs. 
large post 8vo, with Portrait. 248. 

"This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the mnrical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years., commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les* diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven. Hummel, Weber, Czemy, 
Spontini, Bossini, Auber, Hal^vy, Schumann, Cherublnl, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J R Cramer, dementi, John Field, Habenedc, Hauptmann, Ealk- 
brenner, Kiesewetter, 0. Klingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persian!, 
Malibran, Paganlni, Rachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Cinti- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
8chri5dei^Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, C. Yoimg, Balf e, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of whist is called the * Mode of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
stein. Dr. von BtUow, Litolff, Ac., whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of our native artists, Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Ooddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Hullah, Mra Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, Ac. The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert PeeL the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count NessehrodiB, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. WoU, Ac. In- 
deed, the two volumes are fuU of amusing anecdotes.*'— iKAounnn. 

** The publication of these memoirs will give satisfaction to many of our readers. 
The devotees of music in this country are both numerous and earnest By this 
class these volumes will be haUed with particular delight; but they will be accept- 
able also to a far wider drcle — to all who enjoy a sonata at home or a symphony 
in Uie concert-room. The scope of the work ^ves it this popular interest, apart 
from the technical value it possess. It is as well * a record of the life of Moscheles* 
as *a chronicle of the musical history of his time*— « period of sixty years.**— TVmefc 

*» This work is full of interesting information and pleasant gossip about the 
musical events of the last half-century. Moscheles kept up to the day of his 
death a diary, in which he recorded aU his experiences, and his constant inter- 
course with such men as Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, and Schumann, enabled 
him to collect a mass of facts and anecdotes which throw much ysluable light on 
recent mnsical history."— i'ojj MaU Gatette. 
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WOEDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to The Qukks, 
Second Edition, 1 vol. small 4to, 5s. bound. 

"These letters, the work of a pore and devout spirit, deserve to find many 
readera They are gn^'eatly superior to the average of what is called religious 
literature.'*— ilt^kciumim. 

**The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. Julius 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout submissiveness 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice ; but in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circu- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, '£. H. P.', gives a very faithful outline of the life."— .firauft 
Quarterly Reoiew. 

" This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to The Quebk, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circcdation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
-world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afflicted we have never examined." — Standard. 

** These letters are ezceptionaUy graceful and touching, and may be read with 
profit"- O^Afc. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. ByliADTGLEBCENnNADAyiES. Second Edition. 

2 vols. 21s. 

Among numerous other distinguished persons referred to in this work are :— Louis 
XVI, Marie Antoinette, Louis XVitl, the Duchesse D'Angouleme, Napoleon I, 
the Empress Josephine, Queen Hortense, Charles X, Louis Philippe, the Duke 
and Duchess de Berry, the Count de Chambord, the Emperor Alexander, Eliug 
Frederic William, Prince Talleyrand, Prince Esterhazy, Blucher, Ney, Soul^ 
Fouchd, the Polignacs, Talma, Napoleon III, the Empress Eugenie, the Duo 
de Momy, Count d*Orsay, Victor Hugo, Gtoorae IV, Queen Caroline, Prince 
Leopold, the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott Sir H. Davy, Tom Moore, Mr. Barham, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, the Kembles, Mr& Jordan, Miss Stephens, Mile. Mars, Madame Catalan!, 
Mile. Bachel, the Countoss Guiccioli, Lady Cork, Lady Blessington, Ac. 

" Lady Clementina Davies*s opportunities were excellent, and the very tradl^ 
tions of her family are fraught with interest Some of her local and personal 
impressions are as graphic and distinct as if they had been— so to speak — ^photo- 
graphed on her memory." — The Timei. 

*^ Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting and entertaining matter, 
and written in plain, elegant English. Lady Clementina Davies has seen much, 
heard much, and remembered welL Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 
interest of a romance, wherein no character iis flctitiouB, no incident untrue." — Po^, 

THROUGH EUSSIA: From St. Petersburg to 

ASTRAKHAN AND THE CRIMEA. By Mrs. Guthbik. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, with Blustrations. 21s. 

**Mrs. Guthrie is a lively, observant, well-informed, and agreeable travelling; 
companion. Her book is interesting throughout" — Poll Mall Cfazette. 

**No book of travel within our knowledge is pleasanter to read than * Through 
Bussia.* It is fresh, bright, and comprehensive. Mr& Guthrie gives us admir- 
able descriptions of St Petersburg, Moscow, and Astrakhan, and ue voyages on 
the Volga and the Don are full of incident, character, and observation." — Spectator, 

*' A pleasant book to read. It contains a fair, and often very picturesque descrip- 
tion of a part of Russia by no means familiar to tourists."— tSo^wdoi^ Review. 
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VOLS. I. & n. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8yo. SOb. 

Oonrrtb:— The FOe— Inner Ward and Outer Ward— The "Wharf— River Bi^ts^ 
The White Towei^-Oharles of Orleans— Uncle Glouoester— Prison Boles— Bean- 
ehamp Tower— The good Lord Cobham— King and Cardinal— The Pilgrimage 
of Grace— Madge Cheyne— Heirs to the Crown— The Nine Days* Qaeen— De- 
throned— The Men of Kent— Courtney— No Cross no Crown— Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Bidley— White Boses— Princess Margaret— Plot and Counterplot— Mon- 
sieur Charles— Bishop of Boss— Murder of Northumberland— Philip the Con- 
fessor—Mass in the Towe>-Slr Walter Baleigh— The Arabella Plot— 
Baleigh's Walk—The Villain Waad— The Garden House— The Brick Tower 
—The Anglo-Spanish Plot— Factions at Court— Lord Grey of Wilton— 
Old English Catholics— The English Jesuits— White Webbs— The Priests' Plot 
—Wilton Court— Last of a Noble Une— Powder-Plot Boom— Guy Fawkes — 
Origin of the Plot— Vinegar House— Conspiracy at Large— The Jesuit's Move— 
In London— November, 1605— Hunted Down— In the Tower^— Search for Ghir- 
net— End of the English Jesuits— The Catholic Lords— Harry Perc^- The 
Wizard Earl— A Beal Arabella Plot— William Seymoui^-The Escape— Pursuit 
—Dead in the Tower— Lady Frances Howard— BobertOarr— Powder Poisoning 



Fbox ths TnoBs:— "AH fha oivflized world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican—takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annals. If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we diall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and losrely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending tiieir souls to God in the presence of a nideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative -powen we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry IIL, and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine- jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetio 
French Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for five-and-twenty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Bichard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeds. As wo 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful stoiy of the Nine Days' 
Queen, poor littie Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitied "No Cross, no Crown ** 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the first volume 
S'elds in interest to the chapters whic^ are devoted to uie story of Sir Walter 
aleigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another catue celibre possessed of a perennial interest is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate tiie author on this work. Both volumes are decided- 
ly attractive, and throw much light on our national history.'* 

^'From first to last this work overflows with new Information and original 
thought with poetry and picture. In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon dis- 
charges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic bi(^rapher, with 
the insight art, humour and accurate knowledge' which never fail him when he 
midertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story."— if om^iV»<. 

*' We eamestiy recommend this remarkable work to those in quest of amnae- 
ment and instruction, at once solid and refined.."— 2>at/y Tekgrcgth. 
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VOLS. III. & TV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Oompletmg the Work. Third 
Edition, Demy 8yo. SOs. 

Ck>iiTKiiT8:— AFayoorite; A Fayonrite^s Friend ; The OonntesB of Suffolk; To the 
Tower ; Lady Catherine Manners ; House of Yillieni ; Revolution : Fall of Lord 
Bacon ; A Spanish Match; Spaniolizing ; Henry De Vere; The Matter of Hol« 
land ; Sea Affairs ; The Pirate War ; Port and Court ; A New Bomanzo ; Move 
and Counter-move ; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marshalsea ; The Spanish Olive ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament; Digby, Earl of Bristol ; Turn of Fortune; Eliot 
Eloquent; Felton's Knife; An Assassin; Nine (Gentlemen in the Tower; A 
King's Bevenge ; Charles L ; Pillars of State and Church ; End of Wentworth ; 
Laud's Last Troubles ; The Lieutenant's House ; A Political Bomance ; Phi- 
losophy at Bay ;. Fate of an Idealist ; Britannia ; Killing not Murder; A Second 
Buckingham; Boger, Earl of Castlemaine ; A Life of Plots ; The Two Penns; 
A .Quaker's Cell; Colonel Blood ; Crown Jewels, King and Colonel ; Bye House 
Plot : Murder; A Patriot; The Gtood Old Cause; James, Duke of Monmouth; 
The Unjust Judge ; The Scottish Lords ; The Countess of Nithisdale ; Escaped, 
Cause of the I^tender ; Bef ormers and Bef orm , Bef orm Biots ; Sir Francis 
Burdett ; A Smnmons to the Tower; Arthur Thistlewood ; A Cabinet Council ; 
Cato Street ; Pursuit ; Last Prisoners in the Tower. 



" Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work." — Times, 

** This book is thoroughly entertaining, well-written, and lnstructlv&**-— J?xam<n«r. 

*< These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently on the roll of English authors 
who have rendered their country a service, by his putting on record a truthful and 
brilliant account of that most popular and instructive relic of antiquity. * Her 
Majesty's Tower ;' the annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by turns 
exciting and amusing, while they never fail to interest Our ancient stronghold 
could have had no better historian than Mr. Dixon." — Po$t. 

"By his merits of literary execution, his vivacious portraitures of historical 
figures, his masterly powers of narrative and description, and the force and grace- 
ful ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readers."— 
JllustraUd Newt. 

"These volumes are two gaUeries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified In 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Balejgh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon's.^— standard 

HISTOEY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hbfworth Decon. A NbwLibrabt Edition. 

1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 128. 

" Mr. Dixon's * William Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England." — Examiner. 

*'» William Penn ' is a fine and noble work. Eloquent, picturesque, and eplgra- 
matic in style, subtle and philosophical in insight, and moderate and accurate in 
statement, it is a model of what a biography ought to be." — Sunday Times. 

**The character of this great Christian Englishman, William Penn, a true hero 
of moral and civil conquests, is one of the fairest in modem history, and may be 
studied with profit by his countrymen of all ages. This biography of him now 
finally put into shape as a standard work of its kind, is Mr. Dixon's most useful 
production. Few books have a more genial and wholesome interest, or convey 
more beneficial instmctioa"— /ZltMtro^ed News, 
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MY RECOLLECTIONS, FROM 1806 to 1873. 

By Lord William Pitt Lennox. 2 vols. 8yo. dOs. 

Tbete yolomes contain anecdoteB and remlniBcenoes of Gtoorge IV., William IV. 
Looifl XVIIL, Prince Leopold, the Prince Consort, Prince Talleyrand, Napoleon 
IIL, the Empress Eugenie, the Prince Imperial, the Duke of Wellington, the Mar- 
gueBB of Anglesea, Lords Byron, Chesterfield, Brougham, Normanby, G. Bentinck, 
Bailing ; Messr& Pitt, Moore, Beyers, Hook, Barham, Dickens, Thackeray, Koan, 
Matthews, Toung, Tahna, Mdlle. Mars, Madame Malibran, fta 

**Lord William Lennox's book is a very good specimen of the class to which it 
belongs. In one way or another he has seen a great deal, and he records his ex- 
periences so as to amuse and interest his reader& '— PoU Mall CkueUe. 

** It is impossible to find a more efficient chronicler of men and manners than the 
writer of these fascinating pages "—John Bulk 

THE SWITZEES. By W. Hbpwoeth Dixon. 

Third Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. ISs. 

"Turn where we will there is the same impassioned eloquence, the same lavish 
wealth of metaphor, the same vigour of declamation, the same general glow upon 
the pages. Switzerland may be hackneyed as a country, yet there is freshness in 
Mr. Dixon's subjects. Mr. Dixon throws a passing glance at the snow peaks and 
glacier fields that are the Switzerland of the tourist If he deals with the grand 
catastrophes of nature, wiUi avaJanche, flood, and storm, it is in their relation 
to the victims of the elements, for his topics are the people and their institutions. 
We assent entirely to the parable of his preface.** — Times. 

**A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, it is eminently neudable.*'— Daily News. 

FROM THE THAMES TO THE TAMAR: A 

SUMMER ON THE SOUTH COA.ST. By the Rev. A. G. 
L'EsTRANOE. Second Edition, 8vo, with Ulnstrations. 158. 

"Mr. L'Estrange's pages have not the least flavour of the guide-book ; they are 

Sleasant and interesting chapters of local history, relieved by cfear and unaffected 
escriptions of scenery, plainly written, yet picturesque and sufficient'' — Times. 
"To all who visit the south coast this book will afford much useful and interest- 
ing information." — Standard. 

CRISS-CROSS JOURNEYS. By Walter Thoen- 

BURT. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2 Is. 

"A lively, graphic, and interesting book."— 2>a»Zy News. 

"Mr. Thombnry is a shrewd and observant traveller. His descriptions arc 
singularly life-like and truthful, and his humour is genuina His journeys are 
excellent His descriptions of America are both truthful and valuable, and what 
he says about Egypt and Bus&la is worth saying and well SAid.''— Sunday Times. 

THE LION AND THE ELEPHANT. By the 

late G. J. Andbrsson, Author of " Lake Ngami," &c. Edited by 

L. Lloyd, author of " Field Sports of the North," &c. 8vo. 

With Illustrations. 158. 

" This handsome volume contains a most graphic account of the adventures of 

Mr. Andersson, from papers which he left behind him, and which have been most 

ably edited by Mr. IJoyd. The favourite pursuit of the deceased traveller was 

the chase of the lion, and he gives us most minute particulars of the habits and 

customs of the royal beast The portion of the work anent elephants is of equal 

interest Ail fond of tales of adventure and daring should procure this capital 

book."-Vo^ Bulk 

" Interesting to the general reader, this attractive book will be found especially 
worthy of the attention of naturalists and sportsmen.*'— tStamtord 

ft 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS— Continued. 



TO AND FROM CONST ANTINOPLK By 

Hubert E. H. Jebninoham. Svo, ^ith niustrations. 15s. 
"Mr. JeminRham has filled a very agreeable yolume with the tale of his excur- 
Bions dming the last three years among scenes of classic or Oriental interest His 
style is lively, clear, and picturesque.*'— vSoJurdaiif Seoimo. 

THE LUSHAI EXPEDITION. 1871-72. By K. 

G.WooDTHORpB, Lieut. R.E. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Illastrations. ISs. 
" Lieut Woodthorpe's account of the Loshai Expedition is imi)ortant as well as 
interesting."— Post 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations. 30s. 
**Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do sa It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect The ignorance of the English i>eople 
wil^ respect to Bnssia has long been so dense tiiat we cannot avoid being grateful 
to a writer who has taken the trouble to make personal acquaintance with that 
seldom- visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of 
its scenery and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely 
fail to arrest their attention."— iSfoJurda^ Beoiew. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mbs. Haryet, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo. Second Edition. 16b. 
**Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but saw all that she did see to the 
best advantage, la noticing the mtrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must 
not forget to say a word for her ability as a writer." — Times. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON m. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. Gs. 
** A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
luive yet met with."— 2>a»7y Newt. 

BRIDES AND BRIDALS. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 

B.A., Oxon. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
"In this book Mr. Jeaffreson appeals to an audience even larger than those 
addressed in his books about Lawyers, Doctors, and the Clergy. His ' Brides and 
Bridals ' cannot fail to go straight to the heart of every woman in England. We 
doubt not that these volumes will be carefully scanned by fair eyes of all ages and 
conditions, and will afford no less amusement than instruction." — Athenaettm. 

THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE REV. WIL- 

LIAM HARNESS, Yicur of AU Saints, Knightsbridge, and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. By the Rev. A. Q. L'EsTaANoa. 8to. ISs. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BEWICK, 

THE ARTIST. Edited by Thoicas Landsbbb, A.R.A. 2 vols. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 vol. 7s. 6d. bound. 
*' * The Exiles at St Germains ' is an excellent attempt to depict the life of the 
latter Stuarts while they lived under the protection of the Lilies of France. The 
author is that skilled pen woman who wrote ' The Ladye Shakerley,' and she has 
seized fully the spirit of the Stuart age. * The Exiles at St Gtormaina ' will be 
every whit as popular as *The Ladye Shakerley.* ''^Standard. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



^ 



THE ITALIANS. By Frances Elliot, Author of 

'♦ The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy," " Old Court Life in 
France," &c, 3 vols. 

JOHN DORRIEN. By Julia EIavanagh, Author 

01 " NathaUe," " Adele," &c. 3 vols. (Just Ready.) 

THE LADY SUPERIOE. By Eliza F. Pollard, 

Author of " Hope Deferred," &c. 3 yols. (Just Mecubf.J 

A CHILD OF FORTUNE. By S. J. Mao Kenna, 

Author of " Off Parade," Ac. 3 vols. 

THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE. By Mrs. 

Cashel Hoet, Author of " Out of Court," &c. 3 yoIs. 

" * The BloBBoming of an Aloe * is a veir effectively conceived tale. We have 
seldom read a plot with more interest The charaoters are painted with great 
force and deUcaycy^'Speetator. 

** This tale poBseBses elements <tf originality soperior to the general mn oi works 
of fiction.*'— iromioflr Post. 

OUR DETACHMENT. By Katharine King, author 

of " The Queen of the Regiment," &c. 3 Tola. 

LIZZIE. By Lady Duffus-Hardy. 3 vols. 

"A bright and pleasant story/' — Times. 

** An enthralling story, which cannot fail to be admired by all novel readers.** 
-—Morning Post. 

" * Lizzie ' is a charming and interesting story, replete with taste, judgment, and 
spirit The theme of woman's love is worked oat with thrUIing and enchaining 
iwwer." — Cottri Journal. 

HOPE MEREDITH. By the Author of « St.Olave's," 

" Janita's Cross," " The Blue Ribbon," &c. 3 vols. 

"A powerful and interesting story."— if omirv Post. 

** This interesting novel will afford its readers much entertainment and amuse> 
ment" — Messenger. 
•• • Hope Meredith ' has decided merit It is a very readable tale.**—- (Tri^tc. 

DARKNESS AND DAWN. A Eussian Tale. By 

Annib Grant. Dedicated, by permission, to the Dughbss of Edxn- 
BUBGH. 2 vols. 21s. 

** There is much in this book to interest and excite besides the descriptions of 
Bnssian people and scenery, which form the groundwork of the romance."— 
Athenaium. 

*' A graceful and pleasantly told story. The glimpses of Bussian manners and 
customs are decidedly Interesting.*'— Ifomtn^r PMt. 

SAFELY MARRIED. By the Author of « Caste." 

2 vols. 2l8. 

" The reader will experience rare pleasure hi the perusal of this hiteresting and 
original novel." — Morning Post. 

*^ * Safely Married* is decidedly above the average of excellence, and very well 
worth reading. The story is wrought out with great clevemesa** — Oraphie. 
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PUBLISHED BY HUEST & BLACKETT. 



MY STORY. By Katharine S. Macquoid, Author 

of "Patty," &c. 3 vols. 

" *My Story ' is told in such an easy, natural, gracefnl fashion that it has great 
fascination. The whole book is full of merit, and is one of the pleasantest novels 
we have met with for some Ume."— Morning Pott 

** Any book by the author of ' Patty ' is sure to arrest the attention of the jndi- 
cions novel reader; nor will such an one to disappointed in *My Story.' The 
autobiography carries the reader on pleasantly. Tuie language is simple and 
chaste, and the delineation of character graphia"— /o^ Bull 

** An ezquisits noyeL The interest never flags."— C%>t«r< JoumaL 

A ROSE m JUNE. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 

of " Chronicles of Carlingford," " May," Ac. 2 vols. 2l8. 

** * A Bose in June ' is as pretty as its title. The story is one of the best and 
most touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mr& Oliphant, and in 
its slender grace and playful satire may hold its own with even ^ The Chronicles of 
Carlingford.' "—Times. 

** In ' A Bose in June ' Mrs. Oliphant is at her very best again . The book is full 
of character, drawn with the most delicate of touches." — Athenmnn, 

«> One of the most exquisite stories Mrs. Oliphant has yet written. It is an adr 
mirable work.**— jPxamther. 

FRANCES. By Mortimer Collins. 3 vols. 

**' Frances' is decidedly interesting; the style is crisp and racy, keeping the 
reader pleased us well as amused throughout Under all the fun and frolic of the 
story there is evidence of a good deal of reading and refined taste. Frances is a 
* lovely lady,' and should hold her own on Mr. Mndie's shelves against all comers." 
Times. 

MARIAN'S TRUST. By the Author of "Ursula's 

Love Story." 3 vols. 
" The interest must not be marred by premature disclosures, though there is 
much in 'Marian's Trust* to moke it good reading apart from the thread of the 
BtOTj."— Times. 

ROUGH HEWN. By Mrs. Day, Author of « From 

Birth to Bridal," &o. 3 vols. 
*' There is no lack of incident in * Bough Hewn.' Mrs. Day has sncceededln 
■ome orighial and bold sketche&" — Times. 

SYLVIA'S CHOICE. By Georgiana M. Craik. 2 v. 

*" Sylvia's Choice* is a gentle, pretty story, written tiliroughout with the 
thoroughly honest and good feeling which has made Miss Craik so popular with a 
large dass of the noyei constituency.." — Times. 

FOR LOVE AND LIFE. By Mas. Oliphant. 3 v. 

" * For Love and Life ' is equal in all respects to the reputation of its writer. It 
will be read with delight "-Voto Bull 

WON AT LAST. By Lady Chatterton. 3 vols. 

*^ A really good novel Lady Chatterton always writes welL"— «/bA» Bull. 

SPELL-BOUND. By Alice King, Author of 

" Queen of Herself," Ac. 8 vols. 
"A decidedly clever and original novel, well and charmingly told, the interest 
being nnflaggingly sustained."— i'off. 
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IWSsJM amwdh, im Ome VcL, rejai 800, »itt ffte Arms beamd/wU^ 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY, 



THE rORTY-rOURT H EDITIOJ TOK 187S 18 HOW SEADT 

IiODGX*8 PiBSAfiB AHD BABONKtAQB is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an eeta- 
blished and authentic anthority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
tgpe being Jctpt ooasfemllv stemdmg^ every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. IndependenUy of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINOIPAL CONTENTS. 

The Aichbishops and Bishops of En^and, 
Ireland, and the Colonie& 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Somames assiuned by 
members of Noble Familie& 

Alphabetical list of the Second Titles of 
Peers, nsoally borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetioally arranged and trans- 



Historical View of the Peeragei 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United ELingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Que^i and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 



Peers. | lated. 



"A work which corrects all errors of formerworks. It is a most useful publication. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distinguish- 
ing feature of this book." — Timei. 

"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, It 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronoimce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject** — Spectator. 

'^A work of great value. It is tiie most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — Poit. 

** The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. It is the standard 
authority on tilie subject" — SUmdard. 
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HURST & BUCKETT'S STA]n)ARD UBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, 
BIRKET FOSTER, TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a Single YolTiine, elegantly printed, 1)onnd, and illnstrated, prioe Ss. 



I.— SAM SLICE'S NATUBJE! AND HUMAN NATTJEE. 

**The first yolnme of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editionn 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
'Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slii^'s witty and humorous 

Erodnctions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
1 its present conyenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly boimdj"— Pott. 

n.-JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

** This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well andf highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households."— ^xomtner. 

m.— THE CBESCENT AND THE CBOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
Information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit"— Quarterly Review, 

lY.— NATHALIE. By JULIA EAVANAGH. 

" * Nathalie* is Miss Eavanagh*s best imaginaUve effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractiva Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant'*>-iiMe}UBu»i. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIPAX, GENTLEMAN.'* 
" A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing sa"— ^fxomtner. 

YI.— ADAH GBAEME. By UBS. OLIFHANT. 

"A story awakening genuine emotions of hiterest and delight by its adndrable pio* 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The autiior sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed. "-Poif. 

Vn.— SAM SLICKS WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 

" The reputation of this book will stand as long aa that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novelsi 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
subject of universal admiiatioa"- i/iBMeii$«r. 

Vm.— CAEDINAL WISEMAN'S BECOLLECTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOUB POPES. 

" A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to erery idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination."— ^MeiUBtmk 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

IX.— A LIFE FOB A LIFK 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
•'In * A Life for a life* the author is fortunate in a good fobjecti and has prodooed a 
work of strong effect**— ^MauBMnt 

X.— THE OLD COUBT STTBUBB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

** A delightfol book, that will be welcome to all readeni, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading:*'— ^4»ni<Mr. 

** A more agreeable and entertaining book naa not been pnbUshed abioe Boewell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson.**— {>6ier0«r. 

XI.— MABOABET AND HEB BBIDESHAIDS. 

" We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read ihia work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their whilei There are a freshness and OKi- 
^inality shout it quite charming.**— ^MausMSk 

Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAU SLICE. 

** The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a spedmen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
•especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and ttie outsides of them will satis^ the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome nnifonn.**— AMmlser. 

XnL— DASIEir. . By ELIOT WABBUSTON. 

"This last production of the author of *The Orescent and Hie Cross * has the same 
elements of a very wide popularly. It will please its thousands.**— CTofle. 

XIY.— FAMILT BOUANCE ; OB^ DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ABISTOGBAGT. 

BY Sm BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KINO OP ARMS. 

** It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting bo(^ It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table.**— ^SftandordL 

XV.— THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIFEANT. 

" The * Laird of Norlaw * fully sustains the author*s high reputation.**— ^trndoy TVmes. 

XYL— THE ENOUSHWOlCAir IN ITALY. 

" We can praise Mrs. Gretton*8 book as interesting, unezaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tune instmctioD.**— TVmei. 

XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" * Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made * John TTtt.Hfa^^ 
>one of the most popular works of the day.*'^— Poft 

XYin.— FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANITE FALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more iotefesting than IQss Freei^s story <tf the life of Jeanne 
•D*Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive.'^— Pact 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OP A HUNDEED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

**If asked to classify this work, we should give it a place between * John Halifax *and 
•«The Caxtons.* ''-Standard, 

XX.— THE BOHANGE OF THE FOETJM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

** A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
<«legant edition includes the true story of the Colleen BawxL**—/I/tM(rs(0tf Netu, 
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XXL— ADELE. By J1TLIA EAYANAGH. 

" * Adele * to the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagfa ; it is a channing story 
fnll <A d^ksate charaoter>painting."— iKAounffn. 

XXn.— STUDIES FEOM LIFB. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" Thes^ * Stadies from Life * are remarkable for graphic power and observatioa The 
book will not <nmtniwh the reputation of the accomplished author.*"— aSattndiiy/ievtew, 

XXm.— OBANDMOTHES'S MONET. 

** We commend * Grandmother's Money' to readers in search of a good noToL The 
cbaractera are true to human nature, and the story is interesting."— iKAeMMva 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOOTOES. 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 
" A delightful \)o6k.**~~AtheH$Bum. " A book to be read and re-read; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.**— Xonoet 

XXV.— NO OHUEOH. 

» We adyise all who have the opportnni^ to read this book.**— ^Mcfuettffk 

XXVI.— mSTBESS AND MAD). 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as It is instmo- 
tiva"— iKAeiMeum. " A charming tale charmingly told.''— Standard. 

XXVn.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MBS. NOaTON. 

" * Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel** — Times. 
*' A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work.''^Eaximbur. 

XXVin.— LES mSEEABLES. By VICTOE HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
"The merits of ' Les Miserables * do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it aboimds with details of unequalled beauty. M Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius." — Qfuuierly Banew. 

XXIX.— BABBASA'S HISTOBT. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

*' It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.* It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary cultura It is a very graceful 
and chamUng book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocutioa It is a book which the world will like.'*— IVmei. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE EEV. EDWABD HIVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting thema"— 2%m«c 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few livei that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and oonsolation.**--»9a<«rd!av Re9iew. 

XXXL— ST. OLAVE'S. 

** This diarming novel Is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. '•^Athenmim. 

XXXn.— SAM SLICE'S AMEBICAN HUMOUR. 

"Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, yon are sure to draw out a prizei**— Pott 

XXXni.— CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would prononnoe * Christian's 
Mistake * a novel without a fault."— 7Vm«a 
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XXXIV.— ALEO FOEBES OP HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** No Mconnt of this story wonld give any idea of the profound interest that peryades 
the work from the first page to the last"— ^(Aaumm. 

XXXV.— AGNES. ByMEa OLIPHANT. 

** * Agnes * is a novel superior to any of Mrs. OliphanVs former works." — AihmmmL 
** A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers."— Poit 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE* 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
**Thi8 is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax* speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of lif&"— J^xomtner. 

XXXVn.— NEW AMEBIGA. By HEPWOBTH DIXON. 

*' A yery interesting book Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and welL"— TVfnec 
Mr. Dixon's yefy entertaining and instructiye work on New America." — PcM IfaU Cfaz. 
**We recommend eyery one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's yery Interesting ho6k."—Saiurdaif Beview, 

XXXVin.— EOBEBT FALCONER 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** * Bobert Falconer * is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
Interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep uid searching 
knowledge it eyinces of human thoughts and feelings/'— ^(Acmnim. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

***The Woman's Kingdom* sustahis the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories.— ultAefueiim. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
"A racy, well-written, and original noyeL The Interest neyer flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarterly Beview, 

XM.— DAVID ELGINBBOD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** A noyel which is the work of a man of true geniua It will attract the highest 
class of readers."— TVmes. 

XLH.- A BEAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A yery good noyel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit"— J?d;amtR«r. ' 

XLm.-HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A powerful noyel of social and domestic lif& One of the most successful efforts of 
a succesoFul noyelist" — Daily News. 

* A yery pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— jStondordL 

XLIV.— SAM SLICE'S AMEBICANS AT HOME. 

"This is one of the most amusing books that we oyer read.** — Standard. 

XLV.— THE UNBIND WOED. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"The author of *John Halifax 'has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
sketches in this work. Such a character as Jessie stands out from a crowd of heroines 
as the type of all that is truly noble, pure, and womanly."— CTnifed Service Magaxine. 
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